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BROWNING, MAT, ARNOLD). By HUGH WALKER, M.A., Professor of English | and Recollections. By the lale G. WAKELING. 8vo, 7s.6d. With an Introduction 
at St. David’s College, Lampeter; 8vo,7s,6d. The Master or Bauuion writes: “7 by EARL NELSON. “ The author seems to have done hard work in connection with the 
do not think there exists anywherg else so comprehensive and complete an analysis of the poetic | events he records, The book will have a large circulation, Sketches of men abcund,”—Dai.y 
qualities of these writers, and also of théir relations to the thought and life of the time,” | CHRONICLE, 

‘ Extremely interesting and suggestwe,”—SrecraTor. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE of WARREN HASTINGS. CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY and CONSTITU- 


TION of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By Dr. FELIX MAKOWER. Large 8vo, 15s, 


pid yey - me a Pang - ar yay oe” b ... — | ** It is an admirable specimen of the German school of historical research, a most learned ond 
picture of the h o> Gian di vo, a . me 4 9 ae | exhaustive treatise, Great good sense and abundant learning are Dr, Makower’s leading 
with ay, fine nad Wate 198, — Srom authentic sources, comp characteristics, and no Anglican divine should fail to make himself acquainted with this 
y — oars _ exhaustive monograph, which i: quite indispensable to him if he desires to study the histery 
FEUDAL ENGLAND: Historical Studies on the duri™ifnirises 
Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries, By J. HORACE ROUND, M.A. Large 8vo, 12s. 6d. | é ' ee 
M Tecomiaing sme Of the most important scatsDilighine Ghat haus dems conde 7 tate peave @' IIBRARY OF EARLY ENGLISH WRITERS.—Vol. I. , 
ier chapters of English Ristory.”—ATHENAEUM. RICHARD ROLLE, of HAMPOLE, an English 
Soctal England Series.—Vol. II. Father of the Church, and his Followers. Edited by C. HORSTMAN, late Professor 
; : . werd 4 in the Univ. of Berlin. Large 8vo, 10s.6d, ‘“‘ The present volume contains 442 pages of 
THE KING'S PEACE ‘an Historical Sketch of the text, edvted from the MSS. in. 1. Horstman’s usual painstaking manner, Dost of the pieces 
are new,” —ATHENARUM. Deserves a cordial reception for its own good scholarship, and 
ee Sag, Comets. By F. A. INDERWICK, Q.C. With 16 Full-page Illustra- Sor the credit with which it opens what promises to be a valuable series.» —ScorsMan,. 
mm gh of 4 . . M4 
CIVILISATION and DECAY: an Essay in History. VERGIL in the MIDDLE AGES. By Prof. 
BROOK ADAMS. §8vo, 7s, 6d. D. COMPARETTI, Translated by E. F. BENECKE. With an Introduction by 
Prof. ROBINSON ELLIS, M.A. 7s. 6d. 


MO. PA ( e e e i ? . 9 
BiBe. 2. 6d, THOLOGY. By A. E. Giles, M.D OUTLINES of PSYCHOLOGY, based. upon the 
BUCKLE and his CRITICS. By J. M. Robertson,) — Beswit.of S°TiTCuENEA erates. ow” Polewor B. KULPE. Balted by 


Author of “‘ Modern Humanists,” &c. S8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


PARASITISM: SOCIAL and ORGANIC. By STUDIES in the EVOLUTIONARY PSYCHO- 


J. MASSART and E. VANDERVELDE. by Professor PATRICK GEDDES., LOGY of FEELING. By H. M. STANLEY. 78.60, ‘“‘A storehouse of admirable and 
aeee ocraL ScreNce Serres. useful facts, To all students of psychology a most valuable guide,”’—LiBERAL. 


P 8 
PUNISHMENT and REFORMATION. By f.\ewBRYOLOGY of | the INVERTEBRATES, 


i te mols aie 3 mat Di 2 Om » hg “ Phoro 15 Soteatiog 6 ime omuaral TEXT-BOOK of. By Prof KORSCHELT and HEIDER. Edited by Prof 
stem,” —D aly NICLE, ‘horou, interesting to the genera - of. By essors ELT an ,° ited by Professor 
yeadér,” —GLiseow Hznatb, —_— — ” ° E. L. MARK. Vol. I, 225 Illustrations. 8vo, 15s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE PARIS COMMUNE OF 1871. 


By THOMAS MARCH. Illustrated with Maps, &c. 8vo. [ Shortly. 
PARTS of the PACIFIC. By a Peripatetic ISN'T it WONDERFUL? A History of Magic 


PARSON. Fully Illustrated from Drawings by the Author, and from Photo; hs. and Mystery. By CHARLES BERTRAM (the well-known Prestidigitat-ur), with his 
8vo, 108, 6d. af oe . (Shorty. Reminiscences. Illustrated by Messrs, Phil May, Courbould, Gribble, &c. (Shortly. 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS, at 3s. 6d. 
MR, 0. H, HINTON'S NEW ROMANCE. ‘CONFESSION: a Novel. By Elizabeth E. Evans, 
STELLA; and AN UNFINISHED COMMUNI- TRANSPLANTED MANNERS: a Novel. By 


CATION: Two Studies in the Unseen, | ELIZABETH E, EVANS, 
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STORIES FOR TEN-YEAR-OLDS. By Frances W. Saunders. 2s. 6d. net. 


BY RAYMOND JACBERNS. 


WITCH DEMONIA: Fairy Tales. | MISTS: a Series of Legends. | An UNCUT DIAMOND: Stories. 
Tlustrated, 3s, 6d, 2s, 6d. 28. 6d, 
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HEAL’ ; 1 ENT, M.A. (Oxon.), Selections from Danish and Norwegian Authors, arranged for 
Ay: oS & ENGEAND ond INDIA, By MARY SORARIZUD, ¥.D., the Use of arene; with English Translation of the Prose Pieces, Grammatical 


B.S, (Lond.), 6a, Outline, and Vocabularies. 
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WANTED, the 1623 Folio SHAKE- 
SPEARE, a perfect copy, in good condition; also some 
original 4to Shakespeare Plays; a reprinted set of 43 quartos is offered 
for Twelve Guineas, 
Bervarp Quaritcu, 15, Piccadilly, London. 
A printed List of Books Wanted to Purchase, for one stamp. __ 


9, HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 


GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of 


ME: York Street, Covent Garden, and_late Director and Manager 


of Kegan Paul. Trene h, Tribner & Co., Limited, begs to announce 
that he has RESUMED RUSINESS as a PUBLISHER on his own 
acecount, and will be glad to hear from Authors with MSS. ready for 
publication, and to consider proposals for New Books. Address as 
above. 


T°. INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 
EN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS. giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, &c. ; schools also recommended.—Addr 
Mr. G. B. Stoo KER, x Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. 


TYPE-WRITING. he 
AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &.— 


Scientific, Literary ang Medical MSS. carefull ond promptly 
Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Highest references. 


Typewritten by Rayne fr 
Strand, W.C. Private ose “lor dictation. 


Tranalation 
CATALOGUES | 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULA U & cO., 87, Sono Square. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
30, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 
AND 
7 BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 

_ OATALOGUES post Sree on application, — 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Forrien Booxs and Prrroproats at the most 


moderate prices, 
Catalogues on qeiin. 
copies to the best advantage, and for buy- 
ah oe ¢ or cy,;-! anything that 
here is no better medium 
than “THE BAZAAR, : xe HAN (GE, al MART,” which affords an 
open market to everyone, wherever he may live. Get a copy at any 
newsvendor’s or bookstall and judge for yourself. Specimen cop 
S stamps; 3 months’ subscription, one copy weekly, post free, 3s. a 
Stamps may be sent.—Office, 170, Strand, London, W.C 








For Collectors d ing of their du licat 





FOURTH EDITION, pp. 300, 5s. 


PROTOPLASM: Physical Life and Law. 


By Prof. LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. Facts and Arguments 


Spencer, Strauss, Tyndall, and many others. 


THE 


74, New Oxford Street, London, 


Is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated 
Works of 
THE GREAT MASTERS. 
Reproductions of the most important Paintings in the 
following Collections :— 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, | LOUVRE, PARIS, 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, LUXEMBOURG, PARIS, 
WINDSOR CASTLE, ROYAL GALLERY, DRESDEN, 
UFFIZI, FLORENCE, HERMITAGE, 8T, PETERS- 
PITTI, FLORENCE, BURG, 
ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, | PRADO, MADRID, 
FLORENOR, VATICAN, ROME, 
AMSTERDAM, HAARLEM, 
THE HAGUE, FRANKFORT, 
AND 


THE PARIS SALONS. 


A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES 
suitable for HALL, LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM, 
BOUDOIR, &c. 


The Autotype Fine-Art Catalogue, of 
184 pages, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
68 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post 
free, OnE SHILLING. 





AUTOTYPE : a DECORATIVE and EDUCATIONAL ART. 


New PAMPHLET—FREE ON APPLICATION, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 


ESSRS. J. OC. DRUMMOND & OO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STRHET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view 
Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 


Messrs DRUMMOND &CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
> Se sFians, ‘(Archwologintay aid thos adapted to ay } bmi of 

ntiquarians, Archwologists, an ose engaged in e inves! jon 
and p “- of P. ‘chi and D 





J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
for the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Phetographe, Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Adverti , &c., dc., ata moderatecost, 
Specimens and vrice list on Application. 
Offices : 214, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 








FRIDAY NEXT, November 29, 


A valuable Microscope by Ross and an immense Quantity of 
Apparatus, consisting of Hight Objectives, Eye-pieces, Sup. 
stages, Condensers, Micrometers, dc, 


R. J. O. STEVENS will SELL the 


above by "AUCTION, at his GREAT ROOMS, KING 
STREET, COVENT GARDEN, on FRIDAY NEXT, November 29. 


. a view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 





HE NEW ENGLISH ART OLUB.— 
FIFTEENTH EXHIBITION of MODERN PICTURES 
OPEN DAILY until December 26. Admission, 1s. 


St. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, near 
OXFORD.—Public School, founded 1863, to poortie Education 
aration ae Universities, Army, &c., on 
a (Sons of Clergy- 
odern sides. 








for Gentlemen's Sons in Pre, 
definite Church principles. Rese: 
men, £60); Day Boys, 21 ineas 
—Rev. T. F. Housox, M.A., 





AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 


AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 


45, Great Russell Street, W.C. 





Ready about December 5th. 


SHAKESPEARE SECRET. 


EDWIN BORMANN, 
Translated from the German by 
HARRY BRETT. 

1 vol., large 8vo, with 68 Plates, cloth, 21s. net. 


Some Notices of the German Edition. 


‘*Niemals ist die viel umstrittene Frage ob der 
Verfasser der Shakespeare Dramen nicht vielleicht 
doch der englische Kanzler Sir Francis Bacon, 
Baron von Verulam, sei, mit einem so iiberzeugten 
‘Ja’ beantworted  worden—und noch niemals 
wurde ein ‘Ja’ mit griéseerer Berechtigung aus- 
gesprochen.’’— Kleines Journal. 

‘Das wird und muss Bormann die Literatur- 


geschichte danken als eine That.” 
Dr. Karu Mituze Hatz. 


ROMANCE - es STUDIES 


By GEORGE KEIDEL, Ph.D., Assistant in Romance 
Languages in the John Ho - University. Vol. I. 
L’EVANGILE aux FEMMES, an old French Satire 
on Women. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


MEISSNER " (MATHIAS). — 


NEW PRACTICAL and EASY METHOD of A 
ING the GERMAN LANGUAGE. Twenty-third 
Edition, entirely Revised. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 


KOHLER (FRIEDRICH)— 


DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH and GERMAN 
LANGUAGES, Large 8vo, roan, 7s. 6d. 


CHAMISSO’S PETER SCHLE- 


MIHL. Illustrated School — with a Vocabulary 
for Translating into _— 


LUND (H.)—A NEW PRAC- 


TICAL and EASY METHOD of LEARNING the 
DANISH and NORWEGIAN LANGUAGES, Eighth 
Improved Edition. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Zeitschrift fur auslandisches 
Unterrichtswesen. 


HERAUSGEGEBEN von Dr. T. WYCHGRAM. 
No, 1, OCTOBER, 1895. 

This Number Contains amongst others— 

ARTICLES on EDUCATION in ENGLAND 

and AMERICA. 


By Miss 8S. A. BURSTALL, Miss TH. DAVIS, 
Mr. HENRY HOLMAN, and Miss ALICE ZIMMERN. 
EDUCATIONAL REVIEW.—“ The magazine | should 
prove nearly as useful to us as to German teachers.” 








attention of the READING PUBLIC to the lent faciliti 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, onthe most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA- 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application 





IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 


&c.—K ING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, hi rons Printers 
and Publishers, 12. Gough Square, 4, “Bo t Court, Fleet St treet, E.C., 
have specially- built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Publications, and ea Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 
Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 





against Mechanical Views of Life as accepted by Huxley, mae 


Hangarison & Sons, 59, Pall Mall. 


Telephone 6512 Telegraph “Africanism, London.” 





Just published, 
TH. WOHLLEBEN’S 


PHILOLOGICAL CATALOGUE 
No. 3. 


ConrTeENTs, 
i ee ENGLISH and GERMAN LAN- 


II, CLASSICAL and MISCELLANEOUS PHILOLOGY. 
Gratis on application, 


45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.c. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON'S. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





LITERARY ANECDOTES of 
the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By W. ROBERTSON 
NICOLL, LL.D., and THOMAS J. WISE. With 
Plates and Facsimiles. Vol. I. Small 4to, handsomely 
bound in cloth, 20s, net. 

The work is on the plan of Nichols’s well-known “ Literary 
Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century,” and will contain 
Biographies, Letters, Bibliographies, and additions from 
Manuscript Sources to the published works of various 
Authors. The Editors rely mainly upon manuscript mate- 
rial. Many portraits and facsimiles will be provided. 
Among the contents of the First Volume are :—The Trial of 
William Blake for Sedition ; A. H. Hallam and the Tenny. 
sons ; Mrs. Browning on Tennyson ; a Biography of Thomas 
Wade, with numerous poems printed for the first time; the 
Landor-Blessington Papers; a Biography of R. H. Horne, 
with new poems; a Biography of Charles Wells, with an 
unpublished dramatic scene; Letters from Shelley to Leigh 
Hunt, with notes; and a Bibliography of Robert Browning, 
revised and extended from the pages of the Athenaeum. 


Only 1,000 copies will be printed, of which 250 have been 
purchased for America. Under no circumstances will the 
volumes be reprinted. The frontispiece to the First Volume 
will be a hitherto unpublished portrait of William Blake, 
etched upon steel by the late William Bell Scott, 


LONDON IDYLLS. By W. J. 


DAWSON, Author of “Makers of Modern English,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“In ‘London Idylls’ W. J. Dawson has written a book 
that will be treasured, The proem in which the author 
seeks to express the indefinable poetry of London could 
only have been written by one very nearly attuned to the 
spirit, to the lives and passions, joys and sorrows of the 
world’s greatest centre of romance. Of the idylls them- 
selves little may be written to convey any real sense of 
their charm,”’— Dundee Advertiser, 


HISTORY of ABERDEEN UNI- 


VERSITY. By J. M. BULLOCH, M.A, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 

“Mr, Bulloch has done his work with affectionate loyalty, 
with marked industry and judgment, and with pleasant 
literary verve. Happily he has kept his book within handy 
bounds, setting out clearly the main currents of the history 
and elucidating their significance.”"—Daily Uhronicle, 


STUDIES in THEOLOGY. 


Lectures delivered in Chi Theological Seminary. 
By the Rev. JAMES DENNEY, D.D., Author of “‘ The 
Epistles to the Thessalonians,” &c, Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 

“ A series of luminous and illuminating studies of funda- 
mental elements...... We have seen no book for a long time 
which has impressed us so much as successfully combinin, 
the old and the new in theology in a living unity of persona 
faith and reasonable conviction.” —Record, 


MODERN SCIENCE in BIBLE 


LANDS. By Sir J. WILLIAM DAWSON, F.R.S, 
a Edition. With Map and Illustrations, Crown 
0, 

“His clear and easy style has a flow and a frequently 
vivid effect which teaches the reader and never wearies him. 
The volume is well illustrated with — and illustrations, 
and it forms as a whole a guide to logical questions and 
the knowl. of primitive man which no student of Bible 
]4nds or ern science should be without,” —Spectator, 


THE EPISTLE of JAMES, and 


other Discourses. By R. W. DALE, D.D., LL.D. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. A 
Series of Discourses. Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s, 


“I had never attempted to deliver a course of sermons 
expounding, in an orderly and systematic manner, ail the 
principal doctrines of the Christian faith, In the sermons 
which are collected in this volume I have, at last, made the 
attempt.” —From the Preface, 














ST. PAUL the TRAVELLER 


and the ROMAN CITIZEN. By W. M. RAMBAY, 
D.C.L., LL.D., Professor of Humanity, Aberdeen. 8vo, 
cloth, with Map, 10s, 6d. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE CHURCH in the ROMAN 


EMPIRE before 4.p. 170. Fourth Edition, With Maps 
and Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 12s, 

“ Prof. W. M. Ramsay is the greatest living authority on 
the geography of Asia Minor, and on the historical and 
archzological questions associated with its study. Of these 
questions none are more important than those connected 
with the early history of the Christian Church......His 
results are of profound interest to all students of early 
ecclesiastical history.”’— Times, 


UNION with GOD. A Series 


of Addresses, By Prof, J, RENDEL HARRIS, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6d. 


“ He is something of a mystic, and more of a poet, and is 
withal a plain and practical preacher of righteousness, The 
addresses here given are twelve in number and range over 
a wide and interesting field. Amongst the various kinds of 
knowledge which Mr, Harris has made his own is included 
that of a shrewd knowledge of human nature, and among 
the many books of religious discourse that are issuing from 
the press this will take a distinctive and distinguished 

lace. It is beautiful in feeling and expression, and cannot 
read but with edification and delight.’’—scotsman. 


AL.O.E—A LADY of ENG- 


LAND ; or, Life and Letters of Charlotte Maria Tucker. 
By AGNES GIBERNE. With Illustrations, Third 
Thousand. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 

“Tts most notable feature is the excellent use which Miss 
Giberne has made of Miss Tucker’s abundant correspond- 
ence, particularly of the letters written to her sister. They 
almost give the work the character of an autobiography.” 

Glasgow Herald, 


TWENTY YEARS in KHAMA’S 


COUNTRY. Told in the Letters of the Rev. J. D. 
HEPBURN. Edited by ©. H. LYALL. With Photo- 
ge ic Illustrations, including Portraits of the Rev. 
J. D. Hepburn and Chief Khama. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
= They constitute a notable record of pioneer missionary 
enterprise among the Batauana of Lake Ngami, though the 
publication of the volume occurs at atime when that part 
of it which relates to Khama and his we is likely, in 
some quarters, to monopolise attention,”’—Scotsman, 








THE NEW LIFE in CHRIST: 


a Study in Personal Religion. By the Rev. Prof. 
J. AGAR BEET, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 6d. 

““We spoke in very high terms of praise of the first 
volume, and now we desire to call attention to the sound 
work in the second volume, quite worthy of its predecessor, 
and full of valuable materials for those who are engaged in 
pastoral work.”— Guardian, 


LITTLE BOOKS on RELIGION. 
Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D. 
Elegantly bound in cloth, 1s, 6d. each. 


CHRIST and the FUTURE LIFE. 


By the Rev. R, W. DALE, LL.D. 


THE VISIONS of a PROPHET. 


Studies in Zechariah. By the Rev. Prof. MARCUS 
DODS, D.D. 


THE SEVEN WORDS from the CROSS 
By the Rev. W: ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D. 
To be followed by 


THE UPPER ROOM. By the Rev. 


JOHN WATSON, M.A., Author of “ ide the Bonnie 
Brier Bush,” 


THE FOUR PSALMS. By the Rev. 


Prof. @. ADAM SMITH, D.D., LL.D. 
THE FOUR TEMPERAMENTS. By 
the Rev. ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. 
And a VOLUME by Rev. JAMES DENNEY, D.D. 





Lonpon: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row. 








THE DAYS OF 
AULD LANG SYNE. 


By IAN MACLAREN. 


THIRD EDITION, completing 50,000, 
Art linen, crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


“Tan Maclaren’s rapidly-won high reputation as a de- 
lineator of Scotch character is more than maintained in the 
beautifully written collection of stories comprised in this 
volume...... Writers of genius have presented to us certain 
phases of Scotch rural character, Mr. Watson is almost 
unique in his power of revealing tbat curiously complex 
character in all its completeness, The characters in ‘ The 
Days of Auld Lang Syne’ are as actual and real as it is 
possible for them to bein the printed pages. Their de- 
lineator has understood them all to inmost recesses of their 
being.” —Daily News, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


BESIDE the BONNIE BRIER 


BUSH. NINTH EDITION, completing 60,000. Art 
linen, crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s, 

“No one could fail to like the sheaf of stories ‘ Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush.’ After hesitating between ‘A Lad o’ 
Pairts’ and ‘A Doctor of the Old School,’ we must agree 
with Mr, Gladstone, and hold the latter to be the master- 
piece.” — Guardian, 


A DOCTOR of the OLD SCHOOL. 


Handsomely got up, with 80 [Illustrations by Frederick 
©. Gordon, price 9s, 


Contents :—A GENERAL PRAOTITIONER—THROUGH 
the FLOOD—A FIGHT with DEATH—THE DOCTOR’S 
LAST JOURNEY—THE MOURNING of the GLEN, 


OLD FARM FAIRIES. A 


Summer Campaign in Brownieland against Kin 
Cobweaver’s Pixies, By H. O. McoCOOK, D.D., 
Author of “Tenants of an Old Farm,” &, 150 Illus 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 

“The story tells of a war between the brownies and the 
spiders, and will interest a child by the oddity and strange- 
ness (greater than a purely imaginative writer could con- 
ceive) of the devices of strategy and warfare to which the 
spiders resort. A story so fresh in its idea, and so well 
worked out, is sure to please a young reader, and to lend 
@ peculiar attraction to the study of natural history.” 

Scotsman, 


TheHISTORICALGEOGRAPHY 


of the HOLY LAND. By GEORGE ADAM SMITH, 
D.D., Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, 
Free Church College, Glasgow. Fifth Edition, With 
6 Maps specially prepared, 8vo, cloth, 15s, 

‘The book collects together and estimates in a thorough 
and sure way all the results of research; it is written with 
full critical and historical knowledge; it describes the 
physical features in a vivid and clear manner,”— Guardian, 





THE EXHAUSTIVE CON- 


CORDANCE of the BIBLE. By the late JAMES 
STRONG, LL.D. Second Edition. 1,800 very full 
pages, in royal 4to. Now supplied at the following 
prices: cloth, 25s. ; half-morocco, 35s, net. 

Principal Hanptzy CO. G. Movuce says: “The Concord- 
ance, which I have now been able to examine in some 
representative parts, appears to me to approach very near 
the ideal for accuracy, range of treatment, and fulness.” 
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MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY 
(HRISTMAS PRESENTS 


CHOOL PRIZES 


A LARGE COLLECTION of SUITABLE 
BOOKS in LEATHER BINDINGS is kept 
in STOCK in the SHOW ROOMS. 

A full and REVISED CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE sent 
post free on application. 


A SELECTION of GOOD EDITIONS of 
FRENCH and GERMAN STANDARD 
AUTHORS in LEATHER BINDINGS is 
also kept in STOCK. 

A POPULAR CHRISTMAS PRESENT is a SUBSCRIP- 

TION to the LIBRARY. 
TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Ltd., 


30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C,; and at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 

















POPULAR EDITION, WITH PORTRAIT. 
Large 4to, price 6d, 

JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V., 
with Two Essays by MAZZINI: THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY” and “THE DUTIES of MAN,” 

*“ K. A. V.’s Memoir of Mazzini is, we are glad to see, now 
issued at sixpence, so that it can be procured and read 
by everyone interested in the development and growth of 
Democracy.”—Jall Mall Gazette. 


Seniens Anqasmeee & Suxemeann, Farnival Street, E. C. 


THE NAVY AS A 


I JARROLD & SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


BY the NORTH SEA. By Mrs. Emma 


MARSHA Author of “In the East ~~ h. &c. Illustrated 
__by W. Miller Smith, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE TWO ALTHEAS. By Ed Edith E. 


HORSMAN, Author of “Severn Side,” &. Illustrate by 

G. Demain Hammond. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“ The book is full of firmly drawn and well nated characters ; it 
is written with spirit and a considerable —— of human nature 
and life, and it teaches noble aims.”—Sco 


THE LORD of LOWEDALE: a Story 


of the Sixteenth Century. By R. D. CHETWODE. [Illustrated 
by G. Grenville Manton. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


WHEN the CENTURY WAS YOUNG. 


or . M. BLAKE, Author of “ The Siege of Norwich Castle,” &. 
Illustrated by the Authoress. Crown 8vo, clot h, 6s. 


New 3/6 Books for Boys. 
FAR FROM HOME: the Fights and Ad- 


ventures of C Runaway. By ROBERT OVERTON. [Illustrated 


‘Ne anny ee Ithy story could be placed in a boy’s hands.” 
“No more hea 8 cow! na 's han 
y . thet fest fast News Letter. 


NAILING the COLOURS. By W. ©. Met- 


CALFE. Illustrated by G. Gosnvebe Manton. 
“Such a book as can, and indeed — to be placed in the hands of 
every boy, and cannot be read without both profit and pleasure. The 
characters are admirably conceived and Worked out, and the entire 
story is told in a most fascinating manner.”— Helfast Evening Telegra: 


THE STORY HUNTER By E. R Sufhing. 


Illustrated by Paul Hardy. 
THE BOY KIPPER: a True Story of the 
etna by Enoch Ward. 


By W. C. METCALFE. 


” tier 3/6 Books for Girls. 
THE RIGHTFUL DAUGHTER; or, The 


Two Lights of Ceraly House. By MAUDE M. BUTLER. [Illus- 
trated by W. E. Butler. 


KITTY LANDON'S GIRLHOOD. By Jessie 


ARMSTRONG. Illustrated by Miss Caroline Manuing. 


THE WILD RUTHVENS. By Cartis Yorke. 


Illustrated by Paul Hardy and E. F. Manning. 


THE MAID of LONDON BRIDGE: a Story 


























of Kett’s Rebellion. By SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. Miestenn 
by Paul Hardy ani W. E. Butler. 

A CHARGE to KEEP. By P. A. Blyth. 
Illustrated by Paul Hardy and Caroline Manning 


OLD CALEB’S WILL. By Miss E. Arm- 


STRONG. Illustrated by G. Demain Hammond. 
SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 











London 
| JARROLD & SONS, _10 10 and | 11. _Werwick Lane, E C. 


DICBY, LONG & C0.’S NEW NOVELS. 
THE DESIRE ofthe EYES. By Grant 


ALLEN, Author of “ The Woman Who Did,” &c. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. SIXTH EDITION, 


THE MASQUERADE MYSTERY. By 

FERGUS HUME, Author of “ The Mystery of a Hansom 

Cab.” Crown 8v0, cloth, 6s. SECOND EDITION in 
rapid preparation. 

The World says: ‘‘Is as good as, if not better than, ‘The 
Mystery of a Hansom Cab.’ It is an excellent story, and 
the mystery is one which will puzzle most readers to solve, 
One of the most readable fictions of the month,” 


HUSH MONEY. The New Novel. By 
JEAN MIDDLEMASS, Author of ‘‘The Mystery of 


Clement Dunraven,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
[Just out. 


A RULER of IND. An Anglo-Indian 
Novel. By F. THOROLD DICKSON and MARY L, 
PECHELL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“Of very exceptional merit......really notable fiction.” 
Dundes Advertiser, 


“The novel is very readable.””—Scotsman, 


ONE HOUR of MADNESS. By 


GILBERTA M. F, LYON, Author of “Absent, yet 
Present,” &>. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [ Sust out, 


CASTLE LACY. By Mrs. Mary A. 


HOUCHEN. Crown Gro, o:088 coth, 6s. [Just out. 


A KNIGHT of the AIR. By Henry 
COXWELL, the Veteran Aercnaut, Author of “ My 
Life and Balloon Experiences,’ &c, Crown 8vo, 
pictorial cloth, with Frontispiece, 3s.6d. [Just out, 


A MAN’S PRIVILEGE. By Dora 


RUSSELL, Author of “ A Hidden Chain.” ‘‘ The Other 
Bond,” &c, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Neat werk. 


A LOVER of the DAY. By Annie 


THGMAS (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). Author of “ False Pre- 
tences,” &c, Crown 8 Sv0, cloth, 6s. (Immediately. 


DIGBY, LONG & €0., 1 18, Bouverie-street, E. C. 
































CAREER. By Captain 


ALFRED T. MAHAN, U.S N. See. November 


Number of “THE FORU. 


(price Is. 6d.), 





just ready. 


a. P. Putwam’s Sons, ; 24, Bedford Street, Strand, London. 











Monthly, Sitteaee. 


THE FORUM. 


Coytents ror NOVEMBER. 

The Third-Term Tradition JOHN BACH McMASTER 
The General Railroad Situation ee 0. D., ASHLEY 
The Navy as a Career Captain ALFRED T. MAHAN, U.S.N. 
A Review of Huxley's Essays .. Dr. W. K. BROOKS 
Plutocracy and Paternalism . . Professor LESTER F. WARD 
Woman's Position in Pagan Times .. 
Studies of Notable Men; Stamboloff 
The Modern Literary King ° 
The Chief Influences on my Career .. ° ANATOLE FRANCE 
The Centenary of John Keats .. +» MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER 
Codperation among Farmers .. EDWARD F. ADAMS 
A Generation of College Women . FRANCES M. ABBOTT 
London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 4, Bedford Street, Strand. 


STOYAN K. VATRALSKY 





WORKS BY DR. _MACLAREN. 


Crown 8yo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free, 
CHRIST'S “MUSTS,” and other Sermons. 
By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., Author of “ The 
Holy of Holies,” ‘‘ The Unchanging Christ, ” &e., &. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 
THE WEARIED OHRIST, and other 
Sermons, 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s,, post free. 
PAUL'S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free, 
THE HOLY of : a Series ot Sermons 
| = hag 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5a. t 
THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 


Sermons, 


Lonpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Pvstisrers, 
1 anD 22, Forgnivan Sreeer, E.0. 


H. H. BOYESEN | 


E. W. BOK | 


THEATRES. 
- ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE SWORDSMAN’S 
| DAUGHTER. Mr. William Terriss and Miss Millward ; 
| Messrs. W. L. Abingdon, Charles Fulton, J. R. Crauford, 
| Vincent Sternroyd, Julian Cross, G. R. Foss, Richard Pur- 

| don, J. 8. Blythe, and Harry Nicholls; Mesdames Vane 
| Featherston, Marriott, E. H, Brooke, Kate Kearney, Mary 
Allestree, Madge Leighton. 


DALY’S THEATRE. 
| THIS EVENING, at 8.15, AN ARTIST’S MODEL. 
Mesdames Marie Tempest, Lydia Thompson, Hope, Pounds, 
St. Cyr, Hamer, Foote, Cadiz, Lloyd, Cannon, Davis, Flop, 
Collette, Fairfax, Neild, and Lettie Lind ; Mesars, Hayden 
Coffin, Eric Lewis, D* Orsey, Farkoa, Wright, Soutar, Por- 
teous, Ellison, Mordy, and W. Blakeley. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 
TO-NIGHT, at 7.30, New Drama, CHEER, BOYS, 
CHEER! by Sir Augustus Harris, Cecil Raleigh, and 
Henry Hamilton. Misses Eleanor Calhoun, Pattie Browne, 
Raleigh, Daltra, Ward, and Fanny Brough ; Messrs. Henry 
Neville, George Giddens, Lionel Rignold, Charles Dalton, 
8. _ Howard, A. Melford, H. Revelle, W. Rignold. 














LYCEUM THEATRE. 

TO-NIGHT, at 8 punctually, ROMEO AND JULIET. 
Mr. Forbes-Robertson, Mr. Coghlan, Mr. Nutcombe Gould, 
Mr. Warde, Mr. Tan Robertson, Mr. Carne, Mr. Gilmore, 
Mr. Dennis, Mr. Brydone, Mr. Willes, Mr, Canninge, Mr. 
Pawle, Mr. Williamson, Mr. Senior, Mr. Lloyd; Miss 
a Mrs. Saker, Miss Faber, and Mrs, Patrick 

Jamp 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, ge ~ ll JOE (The 
Hansom Cabby), Mr, ‘Arthur Ro Messrs. 
Eric Thorne, Evelyn oe E. H. Kelly, R. (a 
eg h, and W. H. Denny; Mesdames Phyllis Brough- 
ton, tie Searle, Clara Jecks, Sadie Jerome, Eva 
Ellorslie Audrey Ford, Ellas Dee, and Kitty Loftus, 
Preceded, at 7.35, by A WOMAN’S CAPRIC E, 











ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BAN K, 
y Lane, London. 
TWO-AN D-A-HALF perCENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT A0CCuntS, on the minimum 
monthly ces, when not drawn below £ 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES a sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives smallsums on 
deposit and allows Intorest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCERTY. 
a 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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c. _P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 


Old Diary Leaves: 
The TRUE STORY of the THEOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY. 


BY 
Colonel H. 8S. OLCOTT. 
Illustrated, 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


NOW READY. 


Tales of a Traveller. 


BY 
WASHINGTON IRVING. 


a... Buckthorne Edition. Printed from new 
, With Artistically Designed Borders, and 25 




















Hustrations from al Drawings by Rackham, 
Barraud, Church, and others. 2 min, 8yv0, cloth 
extra, 25s. net. 7 

NOW READY. 


Little Journeys 
To the HOMES of GOOD MEN and GREAT. 


BY 
ELBERT HUBBARD. 
Author of ‘‘ No Enemy but Himself,’’ &c. 


Illustrated with some Portraits. Printed on rough- 
edged paper, 16mo, cloth extra, gilt tops, 5s. 


THE ESSAYS of ELIA. 
By CHARLES LAMB. 2 vols., Illustrated, 
16mo, buckram, gilt tops, 5s. 

LEEDS MERCURY. 

** Two dainty volumes.” 
ATHENAEUM. 

** A really pretty edition.’’ 
TIMES. 

** A very pretty little reprint.” 
LITERARY WORLD. 

** A delightful edition.” 


MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY 


By Oaptain MARRYAT. With 16 Full-page 
Diustrations by R. F. Zogbaum, and with 
Jllustrated Headpieces by A. W. Van Deusen. 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 
“* Well printed and strongly bound.”’ 
SCOTSM AN. 
‘There never was a better sea- 
story.” 
GLASGOW HERALD. 
‘*A stately volume, profusely and 
admirably illustrated.”’ 


COUNTESS BETTINA: 


the History of an innocent Scandal. By 
OLINTON ROSS, Author of ‘Three 
Worthies,”” &c. 12mo, paper, 1s. 
PUBLISHER'S CIRCULAR. 
** Clever and charming.”’ 


SCOTSM AN. 
** A capital piece of work, full of in- 
genuityand admirably written.’’ 


NOW READY. 
THE NOVEMBER NUMBER OF 


“THE FORUM.” 


Single numbers, 1s. 6d. ; Annual Subscription, 18s. 
Catalogues free. 
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24, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON ; 
anp NEW YORK. 





MACMILLAN & 00.8 NEW BOOKS. 





Crown 8vo, 68 


THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
With Ilustrations by J. LOCKWOOD KIPLING, 0.1.5. 
DAILY one NICLE.—“ There is beauty and power, and an incomparable picturesque force like no other man’s 


in all these pages 





8vo, 88. 6d. net. 


THE RELIEF 


OF CHITRAL. 


By Oapt. G. J. YOUNGHUSBAND, Queen’s Own Oorps of Guides, and Capt. FRANK E. YOUNG- 
HUSBAND, O.L.E., Indian Staff Oorps (late Political Officer in Chitral). 


With Map and Illustrations. 


Third Thousand, 


SPECTATOR.—"' To all who can enjoy military history this will be a fascinating book.” 





Globe 8yo, 12s, 


CASA BRACCIO: A New Story. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


In 2 vols. 
DAILY TELEG RA PH.—* It is undeniably interesting, and the reader will not easily lay it down until he has reached 


the concluding page.’ 





Crown 8vo, 15s. net, 


THE LETTERS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD, 


1848-1888. 


Collected and Arranged by GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 
2 vols. 


TIMES.—“ In his brief introduction to these charming volumes Mr. Geo 
Arnold’s express desire that he should not be the subject of a er ny wewene 
because these letters are a faithful record of the least known part of Mr. 


“7 Russell mentions that it was Mr. Matthew 
e can ~~" with it here the more readily 
Arnold’s life.” 





Med. 8vo, 17s. net. 


THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. Vol. V. PERIPATUS, wr A Adam 


SEDGWICK, M.A., PE S—BEP arene, by F. G. SINCLAIR, M.A, —INSEG(S, 


DAVID SHARP, M. A., M.B., 


Part L, by 





VACATION RAMBLES. By Thomas "Hughes, Q.C., Author of “Tom Brown’s 


Schooldays.” 





EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 
ESSAYS in CRITICISM. By Matthew 


ARNOLD. Second Series, Globe 8vo, 5s. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By the late 
J. B. LLIGHTFOOT, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Lord Bishop 
of Durham, Globe 8vo, 5s. 

Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

STUDIES in ECONOMICS. By 


WILLIAM SMART, M.A., LL.D., Lecturer on Political 
Economy in the University of Glasgow. 


LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS. 
Tus Pzorir’s Eprtion.—Vols. I. and II. 
Demy 16mo, 1s. net, cloth, and Is, 6d, net, Persian, 
each volume. 


JUVENILIA, 
THE LADY of SHALOTT, and other 


Poems. 
BLACK AND WHITE.—“ An exquisite pocket edition.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


HISTORICAL OUTLINES of ENGLISH 


ACCIDENCE, By the late Rev. RICHARD MORRIS, 
M.A., LL.D. Revised by L. KELLNER, Ph.D., with 
the Assistance of HENRY BRADLEY, M.A. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
New Volumes.—Crown 8vo. 


PIETRO GHISLERI By F. Marion 
CRAWFORD. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
THE CARVED LIONS. By Mrs. 
MOLESWORTH. Illustrated by L, Leslie Brooke, 
ST. JAMES’S BUDGET.—“ The many admirers of Mrs, 
Molesworth’s books will welcome ‘ The Carved Lions,’ ” 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. 
New Volume. 


POPULAR TALES by MARIA EDGE- 


WORTH. [Illustrated by Miss CHRIS. HAMMOND. 
With an Introduction by ANNE THACKERAY 
RITCHIE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. each, 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Vol. X. 
GIBBON, by J. COTTER MORISON—CARLYLE, 
by JOHN NICHOL—MACAULAY, by J. COTTER 
MORISON, Vol. XL, SIDNEY, by J. A. 
SYMONDS—DE QUINCEY; by DAVID MAS. 
SON—-SHERIDAN, by Mrs, OLIPHANT. 








Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of DEAN 
CHURUCH. Edited by his Daughter, MARY C. CHURCH 
With a Preface by the DEAN of CHRIST CHURCH. 
A New and Cheaper Edition. 

Crown 8vo, 4s. 


THE TRUTH and the WITNESS. 


By M. B. WILLIAMSON, M.A., Curate in Charge of 
Rockbeare, we 


8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 

SOME THOUGHTS on CHRISTIAN 
REUNION, Being Seven Addresses given during his 
Visitation in June, 1895. By W. BOYD CARPENTER, 
D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Ripon, and Hon. Fellow of St. 
Catherine’ 8 Cotiage Cambridge. 

rown 8vo, 5s. n 


A SHORT STUDY of “ETHICS. By 

CHARLES . D'ARCY, B.D. 
rown 8vo, parchment, 5s. 

THE SONGS of the HOLY NATIVITY 
Considered (1) as Recorded in Scripture ; (2) as in Use 
in the Church. By HOMAS DEHANY BERNARD, 
M.A., Canon and Chancellor of Wells, Author of “ The 
Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PASCAL, and other Sermons. By 
the late R. W. CHURCH, M.A., D.C.L., Dean of St. 
Paul’s and ae Fellow of _ College, Oxford, 

rown 8vo, 3s, 


SIX LECTURES on the ‘AN TE-NICENE 
FATHERS. By FENTON JOHN ANTHONY HORT, 
D.D., sometime Hulsean Professor and Lady Margaret's 
Reader in Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE ECCLESIASTICAL EXPANSION 
of ENGLAND in the GROWTH of the ANGLICAN 
COMMUNION. The am ane for 1894—18965. 
By ALFRED BARRY, D.C.L., formerly Bishop 
of Sydney and Primate Aceualin and Tasmania. 





cap. 8vo, 6s, net. 
THE PARNASSUS LIBRARY OF GREEK 
AND LATIN TEXTS. 

P. VERGILI MARONIS BUCOLICA, 
GEORGICA, AZNEIS. Edited by T. KE. PAGE, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant ee at ong ye 


p. 8vo, 6s, ne 
HOMERI ILIAS. Edited by Walter 
LEAF, Litt.D., late Fellowcf | College, Cambridge 
8vo, 5s. 


Q, HORATI FLACCI OPERA. Edited 


by T. E. PAGE, M.A, 





MACMILLAN & 





CO., LONDON. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S|}A-. & C. BLACK'S LIST. 
— JOHN KNOX: a Biography. By 
NEW WORKS. Gn Mutation, 1b 8 via, Gay ton ate 


AT THE COURT 
OF THE AMTR. 


By JOHN ALFRED GRAY, M.B., 
Late Surgeon to His Highness the Amir of Afghanistan, 
With Portrait and other Illustrations. 
In One Volume, demy 8yo, 16s. 


NOW READY. 


THE KEELEYS: 


On the Stage and at Home. 
By WALTER GOODMAN. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations, 
In One Volume, demy 8vo, 14s. 
** A very interesting book and a valuable contribution to 
the history of the British stage.” —Daily ——— 
“Contains an abundance of interesting details which are 
sure to find sympathetic readers.”’"—Daily News. 


NOW READY. 


A MEMOIR of FRANCES 


TROLLOPE, Mother ef Thomas Adolphus and Anthony 
Trollope, and Author of “‘ The Domestic Manners of the 
Americans,” “The Widow Barnaby,” &c. By her 
Daughter-in-Law, FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 
With Extracts from her Diaries and Letters, and with 
Two Portraits, In Two Volumes, crown 8vo, 21s, 


NOW READY. 


ON the TRACK of the MAIL 


COACH, By F. E, BAINES, C.B., Author of “‘ Forty 
Years at the Post Office,” sometime Surveyor-General 
of Telegraphs, Assistant Secretary, and Inspector- 
General of Mails, In One Volume, crown 8yvo, 7s, 6d, 


NOW READY. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. By 
CHARLES K, TUCKERMAN, First Minister Resident 
of the United States of America to Greece, In Two 
Volumes, crown 8vo, with Portrait, 21s. 


NOW READY. 


REMINISCENCES of MRS. DE MOR- 


GAN. Edited by her —— oy MARY A. DE 
MORGAN, In One Volume, large crown 8yo, with 
Portrait, 88, 6d, 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 
AND BOOKSELLERS. 


NOW READY. 


THE YELLOW WAVE. 


A Romance of the Asiatic Invasion of Australia, 
By KENNETH MACKAY, 
Author of “ Out Back,” &c. 

In One Volume, crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 68. 





NOW READY. 


A CLEVER WIFE. By W. Pett 


RIDGE, Author of “Telling Stories,” &c. In One 
Volume, crown 8vo, 6s. 
NOW READY, 


THE APOTHEOSIS of MR. 


TYRAWLEY. By E. LIVINGSTON PRESCOTT. 
In One Volume, crown Syo, 6s. 


NOW READY. 


THE DESIRE of the MOTH. By 


CAPEL VANE. In Two Volumes, crown 8yo. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
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DYNAMICS. By P. G. Tait, 
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MILK: its Nature and Com- 
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INTRODUCTION tothe STUDY 
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LITERATURE. 


Essays and Studies, By John Churton 

Collins. ( i -) 

Mr. Cuurton Coins explains in his preface 
that the five essays in this volume are re- 
prints revised and enlarged, in two cases 
very extensively. Four of the five appeared 
originally in the Quarterly Review, and one 
in the Cornhill Magazine. Mr. Collins 
modestly ——- = a oo Se . 
anything in the purely literary ities 0 
the cnage that would have entitled them a 
second time to public attention ; and he ex- 
plains that they are reprinted 

“because, without any pretension to being 
authoritative, they at least show reason why 
certain conventional literary verdicts, in some 
cases Of important concern, should be recon- 
sidered ; because they endeavour to contribute 
something to a more judicial critical estimate 
and a fuller historical study of writings which 
are of permanent interest ; and because both 
occasionally and comprehensively they enter a 
a protest against the mischievous tendencies of 
the New School of Criticism, a school as inimical 
to taste and good sense as it is to morals 
and decency.” 

I believe that with regard to the studies 
which make up the greater part of the 
volume Mr. Collins has shown good cause 
for the republication. With regard to two 
of the essays, those on den and on 
Menander, I am not convin The essay 
on Menander is, in the first place, far 
removed in subject from those which fill 
the rest of the volume, and its appearance 
with them gives to the whole the aspect of a 
miscellany. A collection of studies of English 
literature is intelligible; but when we find 
it eked out with a paper on a Greek comedian 
from whose pen not a single — 
drama survives, it begins to be puzzling. 
Neither can the reasons Mr. Co. him- 
self assigns for republication be successfully 
pleaded in this instance. From sheer dearth 
of material, he is obliged to found his view 
principally on the opinion of antiquity. 

A similar doubt may be expressed with 
reference to the essay on Dryden. It origin- 
ally appeared in the Quarterly Review in 
October, 1878, and was the earliest published 
of all the essays included in the present 
volume. Notwithstanding revision, it still 
bears the marks of immaturity. The style 
is harsher and more abrupt than that of 
the later essays, the judgments are more 
violent, and their correctness is more fre- 
quently questionable. In the historical 
there seems to be a touch of 

acaulay’s influence; but they have not 
Macaulay’s brillance, and the matter of 
them is occasionally trite—a fault into 





| 
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which Mr. Collins in his more mature work 
is by no means prone to fall. 

I have said that the judgments are 
violent. There is some excuse for the 
phrase, ‘habitual intemperance,” as applied 
to Landor; but one is repelled by read- 
ing of Wordsworth’s ‘‘ habitual bigotry.” 
Wordsworth had his prejudices; but to call 
him a bigot, and a habitual bigot, is to 
misuse language. Again, there is obvious 
exaggeration in the statement that Tate was 
endowed with powers “« immeasurably inferior 
to Blackmore’s.” But worse than this, 
because the subject is more important, is 
the general judgment Mr. Collins passes 
upon Dryden. “Probably,” he says, “‘ no 
writer ever left so deep an impression on the 
literature of his country.” This astounding 
assertion is not limited to the literature of 
England: we are asked to believe that 
Dryden has done more to form the literature 
of his country than Homer did to form that 
of Greece. But apart from this, such 
language is —- enough in the mouth of 
a countryman of Shakspere. No doubt 
Mr. Collins was thinking chiefly of the 
many forms of literature Dryden attempted, 
and of the fact that he became a 
model to his successors in nearly all. 
Shakspere’s direct influence has been 
agg oe 4 exercised over the drama. But 

r. Collins emphasises the depth of 
the impression; and in depth of influence 
Dryden cannot be named along with Shak- 
spere. As little is he really comparable in 
breadth of influence, if we take account, as 
we are bound to do, of indirect as well as 
of direct influence, and of influence on sub- 
stance as well as on form. Again, one 
must protest against the statement that 
‘‘in Milton, Wither, and Marvell . .. it 
seemed for a moment not unlikely that 
Puritanism would subdue poetry . . . to 
its own austere genius.” Not to dwell 
on the minor poets, I must dissent from the 
judgment on Milton. Mr. Collins is speak- 
ing of the time when Dryden entered 
London ; but, whether we take him to refer 


to the period of the Commonwealth or to|i 


the period of the Restoration, it is evident 
that the poet who gave us, in the one, the 
sonnets on his blindness and on the massacre 
in Piedmont, and, in the other, ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost ” and ‘‘ Samson Agonistes,”’ was in no 
danger of passing under the exclusive sway 
of Puritanism. 

But though it is impossible to approve of 
the essay on Dryden as a whole, yet even in 
it there are some excellent passages. The 
general summing up, though it begins so 
extravagantly, is nevertheless good. On 
pp. 88, 89 will be found an estimate, as 
sane and moderate as it is vigorous, of what 
Dryden could do and did, as well as of what 
he could not and did not do. Again, on 
pp. 24, 25 there is a fine example of that 

owerful negative criticism in which Mr. 
llins, especially in his earlier essays, 
most excels, 

I turn with pleasure from essays which 
it is impossible to praise without great 
reservation to others which are worthy of 
cordial approval. Mr. Oollins is always 
forcible, always penetrating, always well 
informed. These good qualities make him 
uniformly worth reading ; but especially so 





which 


where he succeeds in conquering assent to 
his strong and frequently original views. 

Probably the best, and almost certainly 
the freshest and most original, essay in this 
volume is that on “The Porson of Shak- 
sperian Criticism.” We see in it the special 
merit of Mr. Collins as a critic. He judges 
for himself, and he has the courage of his 
opinions. No matter how long settled a 
literary verdict may be, if Mr. Collins sees 
reason to dissent from it he boldly expresses 
his dissent. He was the first to do full 
justice to the merits of Theobald as a 

haksperian commentator; and few havehad 
against them a greater weight of authority 
than Theobald. Pope attacked him ; War- 
burton, very ungratefully, as Mr. Collins 
shows, followed suit; Johnsonconcurred with 
his two predecessors ; and their verdict became 
the traditional verdict of Shaksperian editors 
and critics. It is true the Cambridge editors 
are an exception ; but it was not within their 
province to discuss at length Theobald’s 
merits. Mr. Collins not only dissents from 
the traditional view, but he gives reasons 
for the faith that isin him. And most con- 
vincing reasons they are. The man who 
changed the gibberish, ‘‘a Zable of greene 
fields,” into the immortal ‘‘’a babled of green 
fields,” was no mere “cold, plodding, and 
tasteless critic.” Only less happy is the 
change, in ‘“‘ Antony and Cleopatra,” from 
“‘ lashing the varrying tyde” to ‘ lacquying 
the varying tide” ; or, in ‘‘ Macbeth,” from 
“ this bank and school of time” to “ this bank 
and shoal of time.” Such emendations carry 
conviction to the mind. They are either 
what the poet wrote, or, as Mr. Collins well 
says, they are “‘ what he would have been 
proud to accept.” yoy Rag only a few of 
the instances quoted by Mr, Collins ; and it 
is this wealth of apt illustration that makes 
his advocacy of Theobald so successful. 
The essay is one of genuine value. All 
the more are we inclined to ask, with 
some impatience, why the man who 
knows so well how to present and to 
—— his case should needlessly weaken 
it by exaggeration. For here, too, there is 
occasional exaggeration. Thus, we are told 
that ten couplets from one of the master- 
pieces of Pope “far outweigh all the 
achievements of verbal criticism from Aris- 
tarchus downwards.” Mr. Collins has most 
effectually refuted himself. Many would 
feel that ‘‘’a babled of green fields” alone 
would be cheaply bought with not a few 
couplets of Pope. 

Next probably in merit to this excellent 
essay is that on ‘‘The Predecersors of 
Shakspere.” It is here that we fini the 
overt attack on ‘‘ the New School of Criti- 
cism’’ mentioned by Mr. Oollins in the 
Preface. In the Preface also he deprecates 
censure for publishing the severe strictures 
on Mr, Addington Symonds after that 
critic’s death. I entirely agree with Mr. 
Collins that the causes which originally 
justified those strictures are at work still ; 
and I will add that, though he writes with 
characteristic vigour, he gives chapter and 
verse for his censures. I agree with him 
also that the “ morbid peculiarities of style”’ 
and the “morbid peculiarities of opinion 
and sentiment” exhibited by the school to 
Mr. Symonds belonged demand 
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protest and exposure. Mr. Collins does the 
work forcibly and thoroughly. The quota- 
tions are in themselves damning, and the 
comments of Mr. Oollins are a stinging 
indictment of the vices of style and thought 
which the quotations illustrate. This attack 
upon the school he detests is followed up 
with a sketch of the pre-Shaksperian drama 
clear, terse, independent, and full of interest. 

I have left myself no room to do more 
than mention the essay on Chesterfield. It 
is clever, and it is agreeable reading. It is 
also fresh, though on the whole less so than 
the matter of the two Shaksperian essays. 
Mr. Collins differs widely from the commonly 
accepted view about Chesterfield ; but not 
very widely, I think, from that which has 
beon gradually formed of him by men who 
read and think for themselves. 

On the whole, though I have expressed 
dissent from many things in the essay on 
Dryden, I regard this book as a valuable 
contribution to English criticism. The 
‘‘ general reader” could hardly have a 
better guide than Mr. Collins. He has 
that vividness and that power to drive 
things home which the general reader needs, 
He has aleo that thoroughness which will 
instruct even the scholar. There would be 
nothing left to write if he would only prune 
away excess and study balance equally with 
force, 

Huon WALKER. 





Outlre-Mer: Inpreisions of America. By 


Paul Bourget. (Fisher Unwin.) 


In those charming letters of Mr. Stevenson 
that we have all been reading, or at least 
discussing, lately, there is a passage which 
runs thus: “I have gone crazy over 
Bourget’s Sensations d’ Italie; hence the en- 
closed dedication [for Across the Plains}, a 
mere cry of gratitude for the best fun l’ve 
had over a new book this ever so!” It 
would be as easy for most of us to wear the 
armour of Achilles as to express our grati- 
tude to M. Bourget by the gift of such 
essays as Mr. Stevenson ever had in his 
disposal. But something may be done, and 
gratitude not less hearty, though of less 
worth, may be expressed by the dedication 
even of a review. Let me hasten, then, to 
say that M. Bourget’s new book on America 
is not, perhaps, as profound as a treatise on 
sociology, but it is as interesting as a novel, 
The historian of ‘‘ Cosmopolis,” the painter 
of ‘ Pastels,” visited America in the hope 
of gathering ‘‘a rich harvest of ideas and 
memories’; and the reader will certainly 
incline to assert that he returns bringing 
his sheaves with him. It is true that 
M. Bourget was guided by a slightly 
different aim from that of the young 
American poet whose title for “‘ a pilgrimage 
beyond the sea” he has, probably with 
intention, borrowed. 

“The Pays d’Outre-Mer,” wrote Longfellow, 
sixty years ago, ‘‘is a name by which the pil- 
grims and crusaders of old usually designated 
the Holy Land. I, too, in a certain sense, 
have been a pilgrim of Outre-Mer, for to my 
youthful imagination the Old World was a 
kind of Holy Land, lying afar off beyond the 
blue horizon of the ocean.” 


M. Bourget confesses that he was actuated 








by motives less sentimental, but perhaps 


more befitting a pupil of M. Taine, in his 
visit to the t Republic. He did not 


even travel, as other novelists do, in search 
of material for fiction or to make rhetorical 
dollars. For the nonce he became quite 
the scientific investigator, as Captain Dyng- 
well would say. Three forces, he had con- 
cluded, were at work rough-hewing the 
future of Europe, that will be shaped later 
by the divine force of humanity in its high- 
est developments. ‘ The first is democracy ; 
the second is science; the third, the last to 
appear and the least easy to name, is the 
idea of race.” Naturally the most interest- 
ing problem left for a psychologist like 
M. Bourget to study is that of the ultimate 
effect and mutual relations of these three 
forces: and where can that be done so 
easily as in America, that tailor-made 
universe ? 

“This country was a democ from the v: 
beginning, and a ——— democracy, because 
to conquer this virgin soil it was n 

make Aa of the a0 modern snechines oni 
methods of industry. It was a country upon 
which the race problem was forced at its very 


origin, and against which it still continually | per 


brings up, being formed of the alluvium of all 
the nations of Europe, Asia, and Africa, and 
forced to make it possible not only for English- 
men to live with Irishmen, and Germans with 
Frenchmen, but yellow and black men with 
men of white skins.” 


France, with its mandarin science and its 
dead-leveiling democracy, and Great Britain 
with her Irish problem, have both man 
questions to ask of the traveller with su 
views. Of course M. Bourget has not 
studied the American social system with the 
minute attention to detail of a statistical 
missionary of the school of Le Play; he 
has rather used the privilege of genius 
and M. Taine to select typical details and 
generalise from a few particulars. On the 
whole, his conclusions on these three heads 
will commend themselves to most who 
travel, either in books or in person. 
Democracy in the States, he says, is safe- 
guarded by its respect for individual free- 
dom and initiative; science is kept vital 
by the constant co-ordination in teaching 
between knowledge and practice, between 
the spiritual and the temporal functions ; 
and the antagonism of race, there as else- 
where apparently invincible, is kept in 
order by the constant multiplying of the 
centres of local activity, and the consequent 
minimising of the ‘‘forces which, massed 
in groups, would be too powerful.” And 
one must sympathise with M. Bourget, as 
no narrow-minded observer, on learning 
his final conclusion : 


‘*The consciousness that that other world 
existed beside ours, that humanity had yonder 
so colossal a field of experiment in which to 
continue its work, filled me with a sort of 
mysterious exaltation, as though an act of 
faith in human will had decl: itself in me, 
almost in spite of myself, and I opened my 
heart wide to this great breath of courage 
— of hope that has come to me from ‘ Outre- 
er.’ ” 


Perhaps to most readers, however, the 
main interest in M. Bourget’s book will not 
lie in his general conclusions so much as 


in his special anecdotes and illustrations. 





When a novelist turns traveller, one looks 
for something more readable than the mere 
statistical inquiries to which any Gradgrind 
is competent, and in this case at least one 
is not disappointed. M. Bourget’s volume 
is quite as amusing as those which Mrs. 
Tro. and Dickens devoted to the recital 
of their travels, while it is perhaps better 
humoured than either of those wor. One 
naturally turns first to the author’s speci- 
ality, which is, of course, the Eternal 
Feminine. She is very well done. Take, 
for instance, this neat sketch of the girl 
with ideas who has decided to take a 

in politics—a type, by the way, which is 
nowadays better known in France and 
America than in this country, for the Prim- 
rose dame of the present is but a pale 
substitute for the Lady Holland or Lady 
Hester Stanhope of the past. In America 

“she is a realist, and insists upon having the 
reality of that power of which she will have 
the semblance through a father, a brother, a 
husband. She strains every nerve to make the 
two former senators, members of congress, 
ambassadors ; she will endure the same toils to 
enable the latter to occupy a similar position, 
haps to bring him to the White House; and 
at the same time she labours that she may be, 
when the time arrives, a perfect instrument for 
the service of the ambassador or president, 
making herself familiar with tics and 
administration, attending the sessions of legis- 
latures, watching the workings of the electoral 
machine, following the complications of the 
European chess- board.” 

Another type which came within the 
traveller’s ken is akin to the “ Pleasure 
Pilgrim ” lately sketched by a clever writer 
in the Yellow Book : 


‘** When the American girl has been attracted 
by a young man, she does not content herself, 
as our schoolgirls do, with timidly dreaming 
about him. Sne always has some obliging 
friend whom she despatches to him. ‘ Miss N. 
is very anxious to make your acquaintance. 
Come, and I will present you to her.’ It is 
regularly another girl who thus plays the 
of go-between. She farther. ‘ Why don’t 
ou pay attention to Nannie? She is charming, 

assure you. I think you would please her.’ 
She doesn’t think it—she knows it; for Nannie 
has made her her confidante, and entrusted 
her with this message.” 
But the only conclusion which M. Bourget, 
more generous than some of his compatriots, 
draws from his multitudinous anecdotes of 
this kind is that “the American girl is, 
before all things, a reasoning creature, 
fitted both by nature and education for 
self-guidance.”” He approves, in short, of 
what the Yankees charmingly call ‘‘ Daisy 
Millerism.” 

One might go on for ever quoting from 
this very amusing work, which should be 


more perelss with the general reader than 
with the student. The sketch of American 
society, of which the sketcher is inclined to 


speak almost in the words of Horrebow 
upon the snakes of Iceland ; the delightful 
autobiography of a French cow-boy; the 
“cheers” of outa, ivan a 
ex “a singularly untamed joy 0 
living,” such as that at the University of 
Indiana—“ Gloriana, Freagipene. Indiana! 
Kazoo, Kazah! Kazoo, Kazah! Hoop Lah! 
Hoop Lah! State University, Rah, Rah, 
Rah !”— all tempt the copyist. But I must 
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leave the book with another expression of 
gratitude. A share should go to the trans- 
lator, who has done his work fairly well. 
Here and there, indeed, one notes such 
Americanisms as “ back of” for “‘ behind,” 
and such slips as “editor” for éditewr— 
“publisher,” or “ circle ” for cercle—“ club.” 
But these are rare, and the version is more 
than respectable, although it cannot pretend 
to equal the ingenious, musical, and limpid 
prose of M. Bourget himself. 
W. E. Garrerr Fisner. 








The Life of Sir William Petty, 1623-1687. 
Chiefly derived from Private Documents 
hitherto unpublished. By Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice. (John Murray.) 


Lorp Epmonp Firzmavrice is already 
known to all students by the conspicuous 
service which he rendered to historical 
literature many years back in writing the 
Life of his ancestor, the Earl of Shelburne, 
a work which did much to render intelli- 
gible what had hitherto been one of the 
most enigmatical political careers of the 
eighteenth century. He now takes a stride 
still further into the past, and gives us the 
biography of a more remote progenitor, 
who, though he can hardly be said to have 
played as prominent a part on the*public 
stage as his descendant of the Georgian 
era, is yet one of whom we are glad to 
learn more. The name of Sir William 
Petty, the seventeenth-century statistician 
and economist, will be familiar to many 
readers of Macaulay, to mention no more 
recondite authority; and yet it cannot be 
said that any detailed information about 
the facts of his life existed in any accessible 
form before the publication of the present 
volume. Lord E. Fitzmaurice has had 
access to many MS. sources hitherto out of 
reach, of which he has made copious and 
admirable use. 

_ William Petty was the son of a clothier 
in the small town of Romsey, in Hamp- 
shire. From his early years he displayed 
considerable ability and independence of 
spirit, which he illustrated by a determina- 
tion, at the age of fifteen, ‘‘ to see the great 
world outside his native town.” Such has 
been the case with many lads before and 
since ; but few have gone about the business 
with such a cool and practical determination 
as was exhibited by this precocious youth, 
who, after contriving to embark as a cabin- 
boy on a vessel bound for France and being 
left on shore in a foreign country with a 
broken leg, at once began to make the most 
of his opportunities. He aroused the wonder 
of the inhabitants of Caen by relating his 
adventures in Latin, and 

‘‘as soon as he was able to move he was sent 
for by an officer, who, having served with 
distinction in the civil wars of France, was 
desirous of knowing something of naval tactics 
also, These young Petty contrived to expound 
in Latin, to the satisfaction of his empioyer. 
A gentleman of rank desirous of visiting the 
English coast, but unacquainted with the lan- 
guage, next employed him as teacher, and 
paid him well enough to enable him to buy a 
suit of clean linen. ‘ Vestibus irradio nitidis’ 
is the triumphant record of this transaction in 
some Latin verses containing a sketch of his 
early life and adventures.” 





r 


The youthful Englishman now determined 
to apply himself to the task of securing as 
an education as possible, though his 
conduct in this matter must surely have 
excited the horror of the Puritan traders of 
the West of England among whom he had 
been bred, if it ever came to their ears. 


“‘ Determining to abandon the sea, he entered 
himself at a private school at Caen, but did not 
fail to discover that the education offered by 
the Jesuits’ College was the best to be had. It 
was the habit of the students from all the 
colleges to bathe in the river which runs through 
all the promenades which surround the town. 
Here William Petty met and made acquaint- 
ance with many of the Jesuit students. The 
result was an offer on the part of the Fathers to 
take the young Englishman as a pupil, on 
condition that their attempts on his religion 
should be confined to prayers for his conversion ; 
an offer which he accepted.” 


He considered his education completed at 
the age of twenty, when, by his own account, 
he had acquired a knowledge of 


“the Latin, Greek, and French tongues, the 
whole body of common arithmetic, the practical 
geometry and astronomy conducing to navi- 
gation, dialling, &c., with the knowledge of 
several mathematical trades; all which, and 
having been at the University of Caen, preferred 
me to the King’s Navy, where at the age of 
twenty years I had gotten about three-score 
pounds, with as much mathematics as any of 
my age was known to have had.” 

On the outbreak of the Civil War in Eng- 
land Petty seems to have felt no particular 
sympathy with either side, if we may judge 
from his choosing to spend several years on 
the continent out of the way of the struggle: 
conduct which contrasts strikingly with that 
of Milton, who hurried home at the same 
time, thinking it base to remain abroad 
while his countrymen were contending for 
their liberties. In Paris he “made the 
acquaintance of Hobbes, like himself a 
refugee from civil strife. The great philo- 
sopher at once recognised his ability and 
admitted him to familiar intercourse.” 

Petty returned to England in 1646, and 
for a time followed his father’s business, but 
occupied himself largely with novel inven- 
tions of various sorts, such as “a double 
writing instrument, a machine for printing 
several columns at once, a scheme for making 
a great bridge without any — in the 
river over which it stands.” In this last 
idea he was certainly considerably in advance 
of his age, and his name deserves to be 
mentioned as an early anticipator of Tel- 
ford’s magnificent suspension bridges. 

x a brief career as Professor of 
Anatomy at Oxford, Petty entered the 
service of the Commonwealth as Physician- 
General to the Army in Ireland, and to the 
end of his life his destinies were closely 
linked with that country. The Cromwellian 
settlement was then being enforced with 
all the vigour and rigour which such writers 
as Mr. Froude and Mr. Goldwin Smith 
regard as the model way of dealing with 
Ireland; and Petty was not one who was 
likely to feel any sympathy with the un- 
fortunate natives, whom he regarded as 
savages to beimproved off the face of the earth. 
He took a prominent part in the great survey 
of the country, which reminds us of the 





Domesday Book of the Norman conqueror 





of England, and obtained as his reward a 
share of the confiscated lands substantial 
enough to arouse the jealousy of less for- 
tunate claimants. In the political conflicts 
which preceded the Restoration he took no 
share, and his main anxiety seems to have 
been for the security of his Irish property. 
He was fortunate in obtaining the full 
satisfaction of his claims, and he had now 
leisure to turn his attention to the scientific 
matters in which he had always been 
interested. He took a leading part in 
the foundation of the Royal Society, and 
was knighted when that body received its 
charter in 1662. 

It was during the reign of Charles II. 

that the works were written by which 
Petty’s name has chiefly been known to 
posterity. Of these, Lord E. Fitzmaurice 
has given a full and careful analysis. The 
most important are the Zreatise on Taxes and 
the Political Arithmetic. For the economical 
history of the country these treatises are 
invaluable; and, considering the age in 
which he wrote, the author may claim to 
renk high as a theorist. We are rather 
surprised by his general freedom from the 
fallacies of his time than by his occasionally 
showing traces of their influence. 
‘It was no mean achievement for any writer 
in the seventeenth century to have discerned 
the great theoretic truth on which free trade 
depends; to have clearly realised that the 
highest wisdom did not consist in closing the 
ports or in prohibiting exports; to have been 
willing to welcome the arrival of foreign 
wealth, even if money had in the first instance 
to go abroad to fetch it ; and, finally, to go as 
far as to allow that it was far better to consent 
even to the importation of perishable goods 
than to prohibit trade altogether—even though 
what is said on all these subjects may occasion- 
ally appear slightly inconsistent with some- 
thing that has gone before, or may occasionally 
be a little uncertain in sound, or not be pushed 
to the full logical consequence of the premises, 
or be accompanied by too many apparent con- 
cessions to adversaries.” 

Petty died in December, 1687, about a 
year before the Revolution. His last 
months were embittered by the troubles 
which threatened his possessions across the 
channel in consequence of the Irish policy 
of James II. The expulsion of the Protestant 
colony which he had planted at Kenmare 
is stated by Lord E. Fitzmaurice to have 
happened in February, 1688, two months 
after his death. If this date be correct, 
Macaulay has post-dated the event by a 
year, for he places it in the beginning of 
1689, in connexion with the general rising 
of the Irish in James’s favour after the 
Revolution. It can hardly be that our 
author has forgotten that February, 1688, 
by the usage of the time would mean 
February, 1689 by modern reckoning, since 
he distinctly says that the refugees on their 
arrival in England found that “ Sir William 
had died a short time before.” It would 
appear, then, that we have come across a 
slip not hitherto detected by any of the 


numerous critics of Macaulay. 
R. Seymour Lone, 
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“Porutan Country Hisronres.”—A History 
of Suffolk. By John James Raven, D.D., 
F.S.A. (Elliot Stock.) 


Surrotx hitherto has lacked its historian, 
for the works of Suckling, Gage, and other 
antiquaries treat only of portions of the 
county, and of these more from the 
archaeological than from the historical 
standpoint, because at the time when they 
were written the larger significance of the 
materials was not grasped. We are, as 
Lord Acton remarks in his inaugural 
lecture, only at the “beginning of the 
documentary age destined to make history 
independent of historians.” As the sources 
whence some of his material is collected 
shows, Dr. Raven is not insensible to the 
new method, and to this new subordination 
of the historian. The limitations of the 
series in which his book is included are 
responsible for its being rather an introduc- 
tion to a future history of the county than 
exhaustive in itself; but in the degree that 
it lacks vividness and proportion the 
responsibility is his alone. See and again 
we have illuminative passages, as when a 
Pepysian quotation is given from the di 

of ‘* Mr. William Coe, of Mildenhall,” or an 
extract from the Paston Letters; but, on the 
whole, the pageant of life moves in colourless 
procession across the page. Too often, also, 
the matter is either dispersed or merely allu- 
sive. In the references, for example, to Dun. 
wich there is nowhere any grouping of facts 
which would impress the reader with the 
antiquity and importance of the place. 
This Sitomagus of Antonine’s Itinerary has 
so venerable a record that far back as 
the time of Edward the Confessor its decay 
is spoken of as imminent. It was first seat 
of the bishopric of East Anglia, which was 
transferred to Thetford in 1075, and twenty 
years later to Norwich. It is now a mere 
hamlet; All Saints’, the ruined survivor of 
its many churches, staggers, as it were, on 
the edge of the cliff out of whose crumbling 
face the waters wash the skeletons of 
—— generations. Readers of Swinburne 
will remember that he makes this scene the 
subject of one of his finest, because most 
restrained, poems. 

Scarcely more satisfactory is the treatment 
accorded to another venerable ruin: that of 
the shrine of St. Edmund at Bury, before 
which, in 1214, on November 20, the day 
of the patron saint, the barons took oath to 
continue in arms against the king until he 
should grant Magna Charta. But it shall 
be counted to Dr. Raven “for righteous- 
ness” that the abbey history reminds him 
of the famous chronicle of Jocelin of Brake- 
lond as furnishing Carlyle with a noble 
text in Past and Present. 

As the author points out, Suffolk, both 
in form and boundary, is simplicity itself. 
On the whole, the country is flat; shingle 
beaches alternate with low sandhills along 
the coast, which is fringed with bracken or 
heather, and with the gorse that is only “ out 
o’ bloom when kissin’s out o’ fashion”; but 
inland the scenery is undulating, and no 
county is watered by finer tidal rivers. Of 
these the Stour and the Alde areof such width 
as to assume the character of “ broads” at 
high tide. The geological features, of which 


Lyell made exhaustive study, are briefl 


described in the opening chapter, whi 
includes an account of the celebrated dis- 
coveries of flint implements, prominently 
linking Suffolk with prehistoric times. If, 
as now seems probable, there is no break 
between the palaeolithic and neolithic ages, 
Suffolk illustrates completely the continuity 
of man’s occupation of north-western Europe. 
For here and there one may note descendants 
of the small, swarthy folk who are classed 
as Iberian, the link between the polished- 
stone using races and the invaders who 
in these parts were largely represented 
by the Iceni. Reference to these, and to 
their unsuccessful revolt under Boadicea 
against the Romans, brings Dr. Raven to 
the congenial task of tracking the two 
roads which, in Antonine’s Itinerary, 
traverse Suffolk. Here he discusses the 
probable site of the Villa Faustini named 
in Iter. V., and assigns this to Stoke Ash, in- 
stead of, with older authorities, to Bury St. 
Edmunds. As to the occurrence of the 
name, he suggests that ‘some visitor to the 
eastern part of Britain, beholding the jolly 
cheer at the house of his host,”’ called it after 
the villa at Baiae described by Martial 
(Zp. iii. 49). But it is in relics from Norman 
times onwards that Suffolk is rich. The castle 
at Burgh is Roman ; but more famous is that 
at Framlingham, where Mary raised her 
standard on July 11, 1553. Among manor 
halls, Parham survives, with its unsur- 
passed Tudor gateway, as a lovely relic; 
while not less picturesque is Helmingham, 
where the drawbridge is still raised at 
night, and where still live the Tollemaches, 
in whose name we have remarkable “ sur- 
vival of the ante-conquestal Taelmag.” 
Suffolk “hath,” to quote Fuller, ‘ no 
cathedral within”; and vanished is ‘‘ the 
Abbey Church in Bury so magnificent that 
the sun shineth not on a fairer.” But it 
abounds in fine churches, of which it 
suffices to name Lavenham, Stoke-by-Nay- 
land, Blythburgh, and Framlingham, in 
which last lie the more famous of the 
Howards. 

To refer to these—noble examples of the 
perpendicular, being mainly of the fifteenth 
century—is to awaken memories of the 

. Albeit gentle and simple alike sup- 
ported Mary, Suffolk, like its sister county 
Norfolk, wasa stronghold of the Reformation, 
and gave of her “ seed of the church” in the 
martyrdom of some forty persons during the 
Queen’s reign, the more notable of whom 
were Rowland Taylor of Hadleigh, and 
Noyes of Laxfield. The Puritan spirit, 
offspring of the a , secured Crom- 
well the support of t Anglia ; and no- 
where more than in Norfolk and Suffolk did 
the Long Pariiament find willing executants 
of its decree “‘ for the defacing, demolishing, 
and quite taking away of all images, altars, 
or tables turned altar-wise, crucifixes, super- 
stitious pictures, monuments, and reliques 
of idolatry, out of all churches and chapels.” 
The diary of one of the most notorious of 
the “‘ Parliamentary Visitors,” Dowsing of 
Laxfield, supplies ample evidence of this ; 
and, as Dr. Sheen remarks, ‘‘ the wonder is 
that a picture in a family Bible, a title-page 
woodcut, an engraved capital letter, was 





allowed to remain.”’ 


The reference to county worthies is brief, 
—- because space-limits compel; or 
use, as in the case of Wolsey, the fuller 
record “ belongs rather to the general 
historian.” But the list is neither meagre 
nor unvaried, including commanders of the 
type of Broke, hero in the action between 
the Shannon and the Chesapeake ; ts so 
different in style as Suckling and Crabbe; 
and circumnavigators in the person of 
Cavendish. Brief, too, is the treatment of 
the ethnology, dialect, and folk-lore of a 
county which still offers a fruitful field of 
inquiry in each of these branches of anthrop- 
ology. But more than bare allusion is 
not to be expected within the three 
hundred pages of the book; and it must 
suffice that Dr. Raven has omitted nothing 
essential, while he has indicated where 

fuller information can be gleaned. 

Epwarp Cropp. 








Stella, and An Unfinished Comnunication : 
Studies of the Unseen. By C. H. Hinton, 
(Sonnenschein. ) 


Tuts little volume contains an attempt to 
‘* press on into that path wherein all that 
is higher is more real, hoping to elucidate 
the dark sayings of a bright faith.” For 
the study of this ‘“‘ Higher World we need 
to form within our minds the instrument of 
observation, the intuition of higher space, 
the perception of higher matter.” It deals, 
like Mr. Hinton’s Scientific Romances, with 
the fourth dimension, through which we 

tulate a “consciousness in us deeper 
than thought, which is directly reached, 
which is reminded of the higher existence 
by the clear depth of waters, by the limit- 
less profundity of the night-time sea.” 


‘“‘The idea of substance is a path, not a 
finality. As with substance, so with the self. 
We must remember that the self is a relative 
term by its very origin and definition, as 
that which appears to the consciousness in 
appetites and passions, it is itself an appear- 
ance of a self beyond. This self beyond 
is not to be found in an_ introspection 
of the self we know, but in the considera- 
tion of ourselves as given with others, of 
ourselves as changing. The higher self is that 
through which these conflicting selves exist, 
through which each has its individuality. The 
hindrance to our entering on the path is that we 
judge everything by our consciousness, as if 
that were fixed, instead of recognising that the 
question is how our consciousness comes to 
assume the form it does,” 


A similar method of treatment, as applied 

to religion, may save man from despair 
at the crumbling of old beliefs : 
‘« We have erred, as often before, in assuming 
as an ultimate what is merely a relative term. 
We must explore the higher matter, that to 
which our matter, as we conceive it, is but an 
abstraction. Entering on this path, we become 
aware that in religion we have an imitation of 
realities, which, from the most concrete and 
physical point of view, are infinitely important 
to us.” 

To realise these mysteries man must be 
purified of himself, and learn to live for 
others. The Rhiloso her experiments in 
this direction “by makiog a young itl, 
Stella Hollies, invisible, and thus ing 





\her from the temptations of vanity. He 
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imbues her with the spirit of his teaching 
and hopes that her personal influence may 
have an effect to be compared “ with the 
history of man in respect to religion” : 

“If by chance some man meeting my Stella, 
without a word of guidance, were to become 
aware of her, and, imagining her to be a spirit, 
to love her, she would seem unreal to him, 
having no share in the greater part of his life. 
But gradually manifestation after manifestation 
of reality would come, till at last he found 
a helpmate as real as anything in his life 
before, but infinitely more important to him.” 


We hasten to add that only a very few 
pages are devoted to the direct exposition 
of this abstruse philosophy. The remain- 
ing chapters tell, simply and brightly, the 
story of Stella Hollies after her guardian’s 
death: how Hugh Churton found and loved 
her, lost and sought for her, once more dis- 
covered and married her, finally moving her 
soul to a pure devotion which taught the 
charity of becoming visible for his sake. 
The conclusion was necessary, perhaps, 
because—as the author puts it—“‘ Churton 
had even more than the average English 
incapacity for ideas.” 

“ An Unfinished Communication” is even 
more subtle. The teachings of “‘ Mr. Smith, 
Unlearner,” are oracular and poetical, but 
the death-visions of the ego in this romance 
have at least a final solution to offer : 


“ All thought, all questioning of the Unseen, is 
but a step towards her whose soul moves with 
ours; allis unable to be understood by those 
incapable of love.” . . . 

** And may be for a period, as I pass again 
and again in life through the changes that we 
in life’s concentration think are all, I may not 
see Natalia. But I knowshe awaits me. How 
long it will be I know not, but each moment of 
silent earnestness, each trace of that great will 
which alters all, in all my life, I prize and 
worship, for it brings me nearer her.” 

“ Stella ” is a charming creation, and the 

volume may be enjoyed without regard to 
its teaching. The invisible heroine produces 
some amusing and dramatic situations, 
around which the plot is cleverly con- 
structed. The writiag is rapid and easy, 
though occasionally careless; and in passages 
of incidental description and reflection Mr. 
Hinton is shrewdly satiric. Here, for 
instance, is a picture of Churton and his 
father : 
“The two were much alike, characterised like 
many Englishmen by a disinclination for a life 
of study amounting to incapacity. They were 
the kind of men who have the habit of being 
elected captains of their football or cricket 
teams when young, and of being people to be 
considered afterwards; but of a mental dis- 
position which makes it an episode of a de- 
cidedly healthy tendency for them to attempt 
to be selected for administrative posts i 
competitive examination.” 

‘An Unfinished Communication” contains 
several of those fascinating and effective 
little tales and allegories—complete in them- 
selves—which Mr. Hinton used to write as 
& young man, though I am not aware that 
any of them have been published. Here 
is the story of the artist who, by living in 

‘one look, one movement, one faint glimpse” 
of his love, may learn what art is—* that 
intense effort, with its little all of visual 
rays, to keep the reminder, that is on the 





face of sky and mountain, sea and man, of 
a bliss that has turned from man.” Here 

in is legend of the murderer that helped 
others to live ; of ‘‘Don Quixote’s one happy 
day”; of the Indian “ who having nothing 
yet gave us the greater gift”; of Anstruther 
who “did not ever see her again”; of 
Nature, St. Paul, St. Simeon, and The 
Judge; of Gretchen ; and of the carpenter 
who was ‘always pulling bones out of 
wolves’ throats, and thorns out of their 


paws, and their legs out of trees.” 
R. Briutzy Jonson, 
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Heart of Oak. By W. Clark Russell. 
3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 
A Modern Crusader. By Sophie F. F. 
Veitch, (A, & O, Black.) 
Susannah, By Mary E. Mann. (Henry.) 
Some Annals of an Italian Village. By 
Mme. Galetti. (Horace Cox.) 
Josephine Crewe. By Helen M. Boulton. 
(Longmans. ) 
The Long Vacation, By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
(Macmillans. ) 
My Doubles, and Other Stories. By John T. 
Blanch. (Digby, Long & Co.) 
Gladys Woodley; or, the Bride of Amiel. 
By Eglantine. (Elliot Stock.) 
The Chain of Gold. By Standish O’Grady. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 
The Heart of Man, By Silas K. Hocking. 
(Frederick Warne.) 
Life’s Blindfold Game. By Maggie Swan. 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 
Mr. OCxark Russzxx has succeeded to the 
heritage of Marryat and Dana. There is a 
wonderful go about some of his stories 
which makes one hold one’s breath. His 
latest venture, Heart of Oak, which he de- 
scribes as ‘‘a three-stranded yarn,” is as 
thrilling as anything he has written. The 
description of how the Lady Emma, and 
those who sailed in her, battled for very 
existence during a cyclonic tempest in the 
Southern Seas, is full of spirit and vigour. 
Half the first volume is occupied with a 
graphic account of an experience which is 
almost inconceivable by landsmen. There 
was—of course—one lady passenger by the 
vessel, the daughter of a baronet, sent 
round the world for the benefit of her 
health. She sees her companions on the 
ill-fated vessel perish one by one, until the 
death of the captain and his wife leaves her 
alone in her agony. Her privations and 
perils are unexampled. She is miraculously 
found by a sailor, also a waif of the sea; 
and the two are cast upon a desert island of 
ice, where they are rescued months after- 
wards by an expedition taken out by the 
lady’s lover. The story is in parts almost 
unbearable from its terrible passages, but 
as to its power there can be no question. 
Take it altogether, it is the strongest work 
its author has hitherto produced. 


A moral struggle of a type sometimes 
witnessed in real life is depicted in Miss 
Veitch’s 4 Modern Crusader. To the village 





Arthur Reid. He is young and full of 
religious and philanthropic enthusiasm. 
His crusade is against the crying evils of 
the time, and especially that of intemperance. 
Several examples of the effects of heredity 
in connexion with this vice are given, and 
one of them, which relates to a young 
lady betrothed to the village doctor, is 
especially painful. Reid’s chief parishioner 
is a man named Duff, who has acquired 
wealth, not always by reputable means, 
through the drink traffic. There is constant 
warfare between him and the minister. Yet 
Duff admires the manliness and independ- 
ence of his foe, and when he dies leaves 
him his vast fortune. eid, true to his 
principles never to profit by the trade in 
intoxicants, renounces the entire bequest, to 
the amazement of the villagers. This story 
is extremely well written, and all its 
characters are sharply and crisply drawn. 

One scarcely knows what to say about 
Susannah. It is certainly not without 
ability, but it is put together in a loose and 
disjointed fashion. Some of the characters 
remind us of Dickens, and the description 
of them and their conversations read almost 
like a caricature of the great novelist. Mrs. 
Foote, who takes charge of the heroine 
when she is thrown upon the world, is 
drawn with real humour, and the same may 
be said of her son, the Paragon. His love- 
making will excite many a hearty laugh. 
The book has its melancholy passages, too, 
with glimpses of depraved human nature, 
Miss Mann is evidently a person with some- 
thing to write about ; but the style and con- 
ception of her present story are amateurish. 
She will probably do better work, and work 
better fitted to gain a permanent hold of the 
reading public. 

The sketches of character in Mme. Galetti’s 
Annals of an Italian Village are excellent, 
and evidently the result of personal 
observation. The poor and _ truculent 
Count Tito Giordani and his beautiful 
daughter Stella are especially striking. 
The Count talks vunceasingly of the 
equality of man, and thus leads more than 
one aspiring youth astray; but when 
it comes to translating his theories into 
practical action no one is more conservative 
or aristocratic. The Baron Orcnato, on the 
contrary, the lover of Stella, acts out the 
doctrine of the true brotherhood of man 
without preaching it. Wherever a good 
deed is to be wrought, or some miserable 
offender or sufferer is to be saved from the 
consequences of his wrong-doing or weak- 
ness, he is sure to be found in the front. 
The Sindaco and his daughters will furnish 
some amusement. There is not much plot 
in the book, an unfortunate early entangle- 
ment of the heroine with a ruffianly soldier 
of the municipal guard providing the only 
exciting passages. The merit of the sketches 
lies in their obvious truthfulness. 

Josephine Crewe is a painful narrative of 
vice and squalor. The wretched childhood 
of Josephine in the London slums, where 
she lives with, and is starved yet withal 
loved, by a drunken mother, is told with an 
accuracy of detail which moves us deeply. 
When Josephine is taken into her uncle’s 


of Glendarff there comes a new minister, | home after her mother’s death, she has all 
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the material comforts of life, but her foot 
steps are dogged by the old vice. Her 
cousin Pete, a youth of real genius, whom 
she comes to loye with every fibre of her 
being, and by whom she is loved in return, 
is a secret slave to liquor. Josephine is a 
long time before she discovers his terrible 
secret, and when she does so is overwhelmed 
by it. Earnest efforts are made to reclaim 
the lost soul ; but he sinks deeper and deeper 
into degradation, and the last glimpse we 
obtain of him is pitiable in the extreme. 
This volume is written with no little literary 
strength and skill, 


Candour compels us to say that in Zhe 
Long Vacation Miss Yonge is, for the first 
time in our experience, dull and wearisome. 
The book consists almost entirely of con- 
versations between young people; and 
though some of the dramatis personae are 
constantly inferring in speech, ‘ What a 
clever boy (or girl) am I!” many of their 
attempts at wit are far-fetched. It would 
be impossible, of course, for the author to 
write any work without some merit; and for 
what it is, the present story is as well done 
as any other person could do it. 


In the preface to My Doubles, and Other 
Stories, Mr. John T. Blanch thanks his 
critics for the generous words of encourage- 
ment they extended to his previous story. 
All we can say is that, if it was anything 
like My Doubles, they incurred a heavy 
responsibility. THis present sketches are 
poor and jejune, and there are some 
mistakes which an author ought not to 
make. For example, the Hon. Mrs, Dolti- 
more should not be spoken of as ‘her 
ladyship.” Dr. Garfunkle could not take 
the degree of Ph.D. at Durham University, 
because the university does not grant that 
degree. As to the knight-errant in the 
Decameron unsheathing his sword and cutting 
the cord which bound a maiden to a tree, 
we should be glad to know which incident 
in Boccaccio this refers to. Again, a man 
does not leave “ personality” in his will. 
The story of ‘‘ Mortimer’s Millions ” has a 
certain go about it; but we do not care 
either for the style or matter of the rest. 


Gladys Woodley is a most bewildering 
book. The heroine is divinely good, but, 
humanly speaking, very objectionable ; for 
she plays it low down on her mother by 
propounding such questions as this—‘‘ Do 
you think, mamma, that evil preponderates 
over good in this world?” You can never 
catch Gladys napping from that ineffable 
state of goodness in which she daily lives, 
and which will make the average reader 
feel very wicked by comparison. As she 
grows up she dreams dreams and sees 
visions. Once or twice she is visited by 
her twin angel-spirit from the unseen, 
who takes the form of a transcendently 
beautiful seraphic youth. Of course this is 
very pleasant ; and when a certain worthy 
mundane individual, Dr. Farnley, proposes 
to her, we are not surprised that she sorrow- 
fully tells him they can never be more than 
ordinary friends. Then Dr. Farnley begins 
to see visions himself, who also take the 
form of an angelic spirit; and they seem 
to have such a sense of the fitness of things 
in the other world that Dr. Farnley’s twin 











soul is an idealised woman. He now reco 
nises with Gladys that they are not for eac 
other. This is altogether a most wonderful 


book, whose spiritual philosophy we are | % 


incompetent to unravel; but we are able to 
— that the characters are inexpressibly 
silly. 


Mr. Standish O’Grady is a vigorous writer, 
with no slight power of imagination. His 
tale of adventure on the west coast of 
Ireland, Zhe Chain of Gold, has a smack of 
the marvellous about it; but it is the kind 
of book to suit all lovers of sea-stories. The 
wreck of the two brothers, and their enforced 
captivity in a cave on a rock-bound coast, 
together with their desperate struggles for 
life, is graphically told. The picture of the 
storm, too, is drawn with realistic skill. 
The discovery of the chain of gold reads 
like an incident from Dumas or Jules Verne. 


The Heart of Man, by Mr. Silas Hocking, 
is by no means equal to Doctor Dick, which 
immediately preceded it. It is comparatively 
commonplace, and there is nothing in the 
literary style to lift it above the ordinary 
stories of the day. An unintentional homi- 
cide, with the flight, hiding, and subsequent 
capture of the unfortunate offender, are by 
no means new incidents; and Mr. Hocking 
has not invested his characters with any 
special interest, or described them with 
striking ability. Mary Jessop, who courage- 
ously clings to the fugitive, is doubtless the 
best drawn. The cynical proverb said to be 
peculiar to Tallyfechan, ‘Trust no man 
any further than you can see him,” is surely 
current everywhere in this country. 


The loves of David Grey and Mary 
Elworthy, as veraciously set forth in Zi/e’s 
Blindfold Game, were very chequered. Grey 
was minister of the Presbyterian Church in 
Northgate, and Miss Elworthy was mistress 
in the public school. For a time Grey fell 
a victim to the machinations of the fascina- 
ting, but worthless, Constance Heath ; and 
it was only certain sharp lessons in adver- 
sity which showed him how blindly he had 
been deceived. Then he turned to Mary 
Elworthy, who had loved him all through, 
and who was a veritably good and noble 
woman. Miss Ewan gives a considerable 
amount of space to the struggles at the 
ironworks in Northgate, and the strike 
which resulted. In this strike one Paul 
Wyngate played a very prominent part, and 
was unwittingly the cause of the death of 
the director of the works. Wyngate, how- 
ever, was a splendid fellow, and far above 
his station in talents and aspirations; but 
he was severely handicapped by his family, 
who lazily battened upon him. This story 
is brightly written, and it evokes pleasure 
and sympathy in the reader. 


G. Barnett Smita. 








CURRENT THEOLOGY. 


The Constitutional History and Constitution of 
the Church of England. Translated from the 
German of Felix Makower. (Sonnenschein.) 


Tuts is a remarkable production, both in con- 
ception and execution. As the work of a 
barrister in Berlin, it is one more fresh 


German students, even in fields of labour 
remote from their local and national interests. 
Some notion of the ground covered may be 
athered on our enumerating the principal 
topics dealt with. Mr. Makower first sketches 
the history of the constitution of the Church of 
England from the earliest times, through the 
medieval period, and since the Reformation, 
dealing also, though with less minuteness, with 
Scotland, Ireland, and the daughter churches 
of the Church of England in the colonies and 
in the United States. The sources of eccle- 
siastical law are then dealt with. An import- 
ant chapter follows on the relation of the 
Church of England to other Christian 
Churches. And the remainder of the bulky 
volume is devoted to such questions as the 
relation of the Crown to the Church, the con- 
stitution of the ecclesiastical courts, and the 
offices and duties of ecclesiastical functionaries, 
from archbishops down to sextons, beadles, and 
organists. The work may be said to be quite 
up to date, such modern developments as 
sisterhoods, deaconesses, and the House of 
Laymen being duly noticed, while the recent 
Cabrera consecration and the Clergy Discipline 
Act (1892) are not ignored. The method 
adopted is familiar to readers of the modern 
German ecclesiastical historians. The text 
states the leading facts, often in the baldest 
terms, and the copious footnotes supply (in 
general) sufficiently full extracts from the 
on sources and authorities on which the 
author founds. This method, repellent though 
it is to the general reader, makes the real value 
of the work to the student. 

The section on Cathedral Chapters would 
have been more valuable if the internal con- 
stitutions of the medieval chapters had been 
dealt with more fully. We should have been 
given some clear account of the offices of the 
quatuor principales personae, who were, indeed, 
the four columns on which the whole structure 
rested. The Register of St. Osmund (as edited 
by Mr. Jones), which duly appears in Mr. 
Makower’s ‘‘ Conspectus of Literature,”’ would 
have supplied ample information as to Salis- 
bury, from which the differences elsewhere 
were unimportant. We find it remarked 
(p. 301) that “the expression often used in 
English Acts of Parliament ‘ dean and chapter’ 
is inaccurate,” because the dean was himself a 
member of the chapter. We shall not defend 
the logical accuracy of this expression any more 
than that of the familiar phrase, ‘‘ the bishops 
and clergy”; but it would be an error to 
suppose that the expression has not the very 
best possible authority, being constantly found 
in the writs and legal instruments of the 
capitular bodies, which run in the name of the 
Dean and Chapter. 

The section that deals with the relation of 
the English Church to other Christian Churches 
enters on debatable ground, and strangely 
ignores the question whether the admission to 
office in the Church of England of persons 
non-episcopally ordained in the reign of 
Elizabeth was legal or only an irregularity 
and abuse. Mr. Makower seems to base the 
existing law on the Caroline Act of Uniformity 
(1662), and omits to notice the Ordinal of 
1549, where it is alleged, that “it is requisite 
that no man (not being at this present bishop, 
priest, nor deacon) shall execute any of them, 
except he be ed, tried, examined, and 
admitted according to the form hereafter 
following.” So that the Church’s rule dates 
from the Reformation under Edward VI. 

Taken as a whole, this work is a valuable 
addition to ecclesiastical literature, and 
supplies a conspectus of the constitutional 
history of the English Church not to be found 
elsewhere. We have one serious fault to find, 
and it isa fault of the first magnitude in any 





testimony to the indefatigable industry of 


work of this kind: the index is meagre and 
defective. 
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TWO BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


Travels and Adventure in Northern Queensland. 
By Arthur C. Bicknell. (Longmans.) Mr. 
Bicknell tells us that he is more accustomed to 
handle a gun than a pen, and has been persuaded 
by friends better acquainted with the literary 
world than himself to write an account of his 
travels in a country so little known to the 
ordinary traveller as Northern Queensland. 
This advice of friends is an excuse as old as the 
hills for rushing into publication, and it is as 
futile as it is old; the author’s narrative of his 
tour could well stand on its own merits, were 
it not for a fatal conflict between the preface 
and the first chapter as to the date when it was 
undertaken. He begins his preface thus: 


“In the year 189— I undertook an expedition to 
Queensland, in company with an old friend, Arthur 
Lomen Bradford.” 


Chapter i, opens thus: 


‘In the summer of 188— I and my friend, Arthur 
Bradford ’’ 


What possible reason could there have been for 
not giving the actual year? Colonies advance 
so rapidly that the difference of some years, the 
difference of whether the tour was undertaken 
in the “‘ eighties’ or the “‘ nineties,” is a matter 
of paramount importance. We are inclined to 
think that 189— is correct. The author does 
not give a any | favourable picture of the part 
of the colony he visited: what with the heat, 
the flies, and the mosquitoes, life in summer 
must be almost insupportable. Then there 
are those sudden fi that absolutely cut 
off communications, of which Mr. Bicknell 
had a very uncomfortable experience. At 
the time of his visit gold-mining in North 
Queensland was not successful, most of the 
companies had exhausted their funds and were 
heartily sick of the ex attached to 
mining under Queensland Government laws. 


The import duty on machinery is 25 per cent., 
and the registration fee demanded by the 
Government from one English com was 


£1340! The company, however, failed before 
this sum was paid. Out of many English 
companies, representing a huge amount of 
money, only one or two still exist ; and these 
are struggling on against insurmountable 
difficulties, and must very shortly be wound 
up. The author gives another instance of the 
short-sighted iness of the Queensland 
Government in its cable charges between the 
colony and England: these drive all the busi- 
ness to Melbourne and Sydney. 


“Ts it likely,’’ asks Mr. Bignell, ‘‘ that English 
money will ever flow again into these fields? I 
doubt it. India with its cheap coolie labour and 
railway facilities, and Africa with its Kaffirs, both 
three weeks nearer the old country, offer a much 
better field for speculation.” 


Ths Romance of the Woods. By F. J. 
Whishaw. (Longmans.) No one would 
gather, did he not know the author’s previous 
essays, that under this inappropriate title are 
bound together ten studies of Russian and 
Finland outdoor life. Even “A Finland 
Paradise” is an account of a night’s fishing ; 
while ‘‘ Duck Shooting on Lake Ladoga” and 
one or two more have nothing to do with the 
woods. Waiving this, however, Mr. Whishaw 
has put together some excellent sketches of 
lands and their inhabitants which are little 
known to most Englishmen. He has a keen 
eye for the beauties of a country, and great 
aptitude in describing them, so that his readers 
may realise the district for himself. Birds he 
loves well, and his ear is sensitive to every note 
and chattering intonation of his favourites. 
He has particularly studied the bear, and his 
e pages on this animal throw more 
light on its traits and habits than can readily 


be found elsewhere. The chapter on ‘‘The 
Folk-lore of the Moujik” is excellent, and 
shows how cleverly the Church has seized upon 
these beliefs and consecrated them by special 
services which redeem any good points from 
heathenism. This may be seen in the Russian 
belief that cuckoos are really unbaptized souls. 
There is much that is deeply interesting to the 
student of popular beliefs in the stories of 
rusalki, liéshuie, and znaharke. The legend of the 
unbaptized spirit’s wanderings is very prettily 
told, and is quite free from the slight tinge of 
flippancy which pervades some of these chapters. 
Perhaps the author is a little too confident in 
his assertion that the willow-grouse is the 
parent of our own red grouse. For the rest, 
most people will thoroughly enjoy these 
observant, pleasant essays. Mr. Whishaw 
might continue his Russian studies with profit. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. Eyre & SporriswoovE will publish 
early in December a popular illustrated volume, 
designed to give to the ordi reader a general 
knowledge of the textual history of the Bible 
down to its latest translation into English, as 
well as to assist beginners in the ~~ 4 of 
textual criticism. The author is Mr. F. G. 
Kenyon, of the department of MSS. at the 
British Museum. The illustrations will exem- 

lify in facsimile the characteristics of the 
MSS. and the errors of the scribes. 


Mr. T. FisHeER UNWIN has in the press 
a new volume by Mr. J. J. Jusserand, to be 
entitled English Essays from a French Pen. 
Among the subjects treated of are—‘‘ The For- 
bidden Pastimes of a Recluse in the Twelfth 
Century ”; ‘‘ A Journey to Scotland in 1435”; 
‘“‘A Journey to England in 1663”; and “A 
New Document relating to Voltaire’s Stay in 
England.” The book will be illustrated with 
photogravure and other reproductions. 


Messrs. RicHARD BENTLEY & Son announce 
Memories of Father Healey, the famous i 
priest of Ballybrack and Little Bray, illustrated 
with a portrait. 

Sir Epwin ARNOLD has signed 1000 
for the frontispiece of the autograph edition of 
the Book of Good Counsels, to issued by 
Messrs, W. H. Allen & Co. immediately. It 
contains twenty drawings, by Mr. Gordon 
Browne. 

Messrs. WittiAMs & NorGATE will 
publish early next week a translation of Prof. 
Willibald Herrmann’s Verkehr des Christen mit 
Gott. The author writes from the standpoint 
of the school of Ritschl ; and this is the first 
book, we believe, to appear in English from 
the pen of one of Ritschl’s followers. It will 
form a volume of the publishers’ ‘‘ Theological 
Translation Library.” The next volume of the 
series will be the second of Prof. Weizsacker’s 
work on the Apostolic Age. 

A Sinner’s Sermons is the title of a new book 
shortly to be published by the same firm. In 
it the tables are turned, and the preacher is 
preached to. It isa severe, but not unkindly, 
indictment of the follies in belief and practice 
of many religious people. 

Messrs. Hurcninson & Co. will publish 
immediately a new novel by Miss L. Dougall, 
entitled A Question of Faith. 


Messrs. G. P. Purnam’s Sons announce 
The Red Republic, a Story of the Time of the 
Commune, by Mr. Robert W. Chambers. With 
the dramatic scenes of the Commune is inter- 
woven an idyl of love and art, as developed in a 
quiet studio and secluded garden in the old 
quarter of Paris. 


Mr, T. FisHeR Unwin will publish next 


rtraits 





\week a novel, by Mrs, Eleanor Lightfoot, 





entitled en Ad Soul, described as a sketch of 
modern English society from a satirical point 
of view. 

MAJOR-GENERAL J. BLAKSLEY (of the Buffs) 
will publish next week, through Messrs. W. H. 
Allen & Co., a volume entitled Footprints of the 
Lion, and Other Stories of Travel, with mezzo- 
tint frontispiece, and thirty-two other illus- 
trations from photographs. 

The Romance of Rahere, and Other Poems, by 
E. a and Drifting Through Dream- 
land, by T. E. Ruston, are among the new 
volumes of verse to be published shortly by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Mr. ALEXANDER GARDNER, of Paisley, will 
publish immediately a volume of poems, 
entitled The Viking’s Bride, by R. Menzies 
Fergusson, author of ‘‘ Rambles in the Far 
North.” 


THE next volume in Macmillan’s series of 
‘* Tilustrated Standard Novels ’’ will be Disraeli’s 
Sybil, with illustrations by Mr. E. Pegram. 

WE hear that Mr. William Tirebuck’s recent 
novel, Miss Grace of All Souls, has passed into 
a second edition. 


THE second edition of Mr. Archibald Forbes’s 
Memories and Studies of War and Peace has 
already been exhausted, and a third will be 
ready next week, 

THE existence has just been made known of 
a long series of literary letters, addressed during 
the early years of the present century to George 
Thomson, the publisher of that Miscellany of 
Scottish Song to which Burns contributed. 
Unfortunately, the series does not go back to 
the lifetime of Burns himself; but there are 
interesting letters by his widow, his brother 
Gilbert, and his son James Glencairn. The 
later correspondents include Byron, Walter 
Scott, Moore, the Ettrick Shepherd, and Joanna 
Baillie; and also Haydn, Beethoven, and 
Weber; while Dickens comes in as having 
married a grand-daughter of Thomson. The 


h | letters are to be printed in the Glasgow Evening 


News, beginning with this week. 


Ar the London Institution, on Monday next, 
Mr. Augustine Birrell will deliver a lecture on 
‘** Robert Stevenson.” 


TuE following arrangements have been mad® 
by the committee of the Carlyle’s Hous® 
Purchase Fund for Wednesday, December 4, 
the centenary of Carlyle’s birth. A loan 
collection of portraits, pictures, MSS., and 
other memorials pertaining to, or associated 
with, Thomas and Jane W Carlyle will be 
opened at Carlyle’s House, Cheyne-row, at 11 
a.m., and will remain open for about a month. 
A meeting will be held at Chelsea Town Hall 
at 5 p.m., when the keys and title-deeds of 
the house will be handed over by the committee 
to the trust. Mr. John Morley will preside, 
and Mr, Augustine Birrell and others will also 
8 

Ir is proposed to erect an organ in St. Paul’s 
School in memory of Prof. Jowett (Captain of 
the School, 1835-1836), At a meeting of 
subscribers held last week at the school, the 
Master of the Mercers’ Company (the Rev. 
Meyrick J. Sutton) in the chair, it was stated 
that over £800 had already been received, and 
&@ committee was appointed to make the 
necessary arrangements. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 
WE hear that Mr. H. Rider Haggard, who has 
not recently written an African tale, will con- 
tribute one to the New Year’s number of the 
African Review. , 
TuE Christmas number of Figaro Iilustré, of 
which an English edition is published by 
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Messrs. Boussod, Valadon & Co., will contain 
the following: ‘In a Lighthouse on the 
Sanguinaires,” by Alphonse Daudet; ‘‘ Nuit 
d’Eté,” a song by Paul Bourget; ‘‘The Fairy 
Surprise,” by Gyp; “Asradl,” by Armand 
Silvestre ; and “ A Social Triumph,” by Jacques 
du Tillet. All of these will have coloured illus- 
trations; and there will also be two large 
plates: ‘“‘ While changing Horses,” by Alonzo 
Perez; and ‘‘ A Letter from Home,” by Outin. 


Mr. E. W. THornvuno has written a novel, 
entitled ‘‘Irralie’s Bushranger,” which will 
appear complete in the December part of 
Cassell’s Family Magazine, in addition to its 
ordinary contents. This part, which forms the 
commencement of a new volume, will also 
include the opening chapters of a serial story by 
Frank Barrett, entitled ‘‘ A Missing Witness ”’; 
an illustrated article on the Royal Palace of 
St. James, by Mary Spencer Warren; ‘‘ Paying 
Occupations for Gentlewomen,” by Elizabeth 
Banks ; and the ‘“‘ Eventful Career of the New 
Jomm«nder-in-Chief,” by Archibald Forbes. 
A picture in colours, by 8. E. Waller, will form 
the frontispiece. 


Tue Christmas Annual of the Quiver, en- 
titled ‘‘ Christmas Arrows,” will be published 
next week. Its principal features will be two 
complete stories, ‘‘No Past is Dead,” by 
Lilian Irene Turner, with illustrations by W. H. 
Margetson; and “The Little Earl,” by the 
Rev. P. B. Power; also, ‘‘ The Archbishop and 
the Birds,” by Dayrell Trelawney, with an 
illustration by C. L. Floris; ‘‘ Glory in the 
Highest,” a Christmas Carol, words by Arthur 
Bryant, music by Charles Bassett ; and a paper 
by the Rev. Dr. Hugh Macmillan entitled 
“The Black and White Camels.” 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


In Convocation at Oxford next Tuesday, it 
will be proposed to confer the degree of M.A., 
by decree, upon Mr. H. E. Woodhouse, the new 
Slade professor of fine art; and also to admit 
Toronto University to the privileges of a 
colonial university. 

Mr. M. H. N. Srory-MAsKELYNE has 
resigned the chair of mineralogy at Oxford, 
which he has held since 1856. The professor- 
ship was founded by the Prince Regent in 
1813; but hitherto the duties have been 
nominal, with a salary of only £100. It now 
becomes one of the Waynflete professorships 
attached to Magdalen College ; and the holder 
will Le required to reside, and to deliver not 
less than twenty-four lectures in the course of 
the year. 


Tue Provost of Oriel has been elected 
chairman of the ‘education committee,” in 
connexion with the new degrees of Doctor of 
Literature and Bachelor of Science at Oxford. 
The other members of the committee are: the 
Master of Pembroke, the President of Mag- 
dalen, Prof. Burdon-Sanderson, Canon Driver, 
Prof. Dicey, Mr. Reginald Lane Poole, and the 
Rev. R. W. M. Pope. 


Tuz Rev. Thomas Wiltshire, professor of 
geology and mineralogy at King’s College, 
London, has presented to the Woodwardian 
Museum at Cambridge a very large collection 
of cretaceous fossils, containing almost all the 
known British species, as well as many not yet 
described. This, added to the collection already 
in the Woodwardian Museum, will probably 
make the cretaceous series the finest in the 
kingdom. There are also included in the gift a 
number of good specimens from all the other 
formations, some Kinglish and some foreign. 


Mr. C. C. EvGAr, of Oriel, has been elected 


now in the nature of an endowment for 
ical research on the continent. 


Mr. CHArtEs CANNAN, of Trinity, has been 
elected a delegate of the Clarendon Press. 


Dr. Henry Sweet has been elected a 
corresponding member of the Academy of 
Sciences at Munich, in the section of philosophy 
and philology. 


A ist of the subscribers to the Engineering 
Laboratory Fund is printed in the Cambridge 
University Reporter. The total amount of the 
subscriptions is £5038, which—with a grant of 
£1000 from the University—was sufficient to 
build and equip the new laboratory under Prof. 
Ewing’s charge. 


Mr. G. N. RicHarpson has been ap 
director of the Day Training College at 
with the title of principal. It a 
the number of students who en’ 
past year was only four. 


At the meeting of the Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society, to be held next Monday, Dr. 
Montagu James will read two pee on 
“The Choir of Peterborough Cath ,” and 
on ‘‘ Legends of St. Anne and St. Anastasia.” 


TE next meeting of the University College 
Old Students’ Association will be held in 
Gower-street on Tuesday next, at 8 p.m. Prof. 
T. W. Rbfs Davids will tell some Buddhist 
Folk-tales ; there will also be a concert. Old 
students may obtain cards of invitation from 
Mr. G. A. Aitken, 12, Hornton-street, Ken- 
sington. 


Part VI. of Archaeologia Oxoniensis (Henry 
Frowde) contains an account of all that is 
known about the shrine of St. Frideswide, in 
connexion with some carved f ents that 
were discovered when the Cathedral was re- 
stored twenty years ago; extracts from letters 
of Sir Thomas Bodley, showing that he was 
largely his own architect in building the 
library; the report of the discovery of an old 
made road near Carfax, the pavement of which 
is more than eleven feet below the present sur- 
face; and a description of a coat-of-arms in 
the Heralds’ College, apparently designed by 
Wolsey himself for what is now Christ Church. 
This part also contains an index to the series, 
though it is hoped that two more parts may 
appear in the course of next year. 


In the collection of Matthew Arnold’s Letters, 

ublished this week by Messrs. Macmillan & 
bo.., little more than a page is devoted to the 
facts of his early life. But we are astonished 
that the editor, who is himself an Oxford man, 
should have volunteered the statement that 
‘*in 1842 he won the Hertford scholarship.” 
Matthew Arnold never won the Hertford; and 
the scholar of 1842 was Goldwin Smith. 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 


SAD BOOKS, 


Nor many books reveal the pathos deep 

That wrings unwilling tears from unused eyes, 
When secret, subtle power in ambush lies 

And bids the careless reader pause and weep, 
Awakening griefs at rest and woes asleep 

That sudden start up shuddering phantom-wise, 
And Fancy moved to ruthless memory cries, 
And silenced sorrows new complaining keep. 

= ! what pathos breathes from stories 


In hushed sick-rooms a weary hour to speed, 

To speed an hour—and so few hours remain ! 
When tired eyes faintly smile, forgettin, in, 
And one with riven heart must read an 

Though short the time and so much left unsaid. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE October Boletin of the Royal Academy 
of History of Madrid opens with the new 
regulations and conditions put forth by the 
Government for assisting authors and public 
libraries by the purchase and distribution of 
books recommended by the various Academies. 
Then follows an account of the first adjudica- 
tion of the Fermin Caballero prizes: that for 
virtue (like the French Monthyon prizes) goes 
to a parish priest ; the literary prize is awarded 
to Don Joaquin Costa for his ‘‘ Estudios 
Ibericos.” Ede Hinojosa gives a highly 
favourable review of Mommsen’s edition of the 
‘*Chronica minora, Saec. IV., V., VI., VII.,” 
tomo xi., containing texts relating chiefly to 
Spain before the Arab invasion. Juan de 
Riaiio prints an Assyrian cuneiform inscription, 
with illustrations. F. Codera has a catalogue 
raisonné of Arabic MSS. relating to Spain, on 
sale by Brill, of Leyden. But the longest 
article is a series of inedited Bulls and Papal 
documents of the thirteenth century, formerly 
belonging to the Monastery of Santa Clara in 

ma. These are of value, as showing 
how early began the relaxation of the rules of 
the stricter Orders. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SIN-EATER IN WALES. 
Il. 
Highgarth, Gloucester: Nov. 4, 1895. 

I have now dealt with the positive evidence 
derived from English sources—that is to say, 
from writings in the English language—and 
with the negative evidence of the inquiries by 
Canon Silvan Evans at Llandebie and by the 
Rev. Eynon Davies at Cwmamman, and of the 
general acquaintance of the former with Welsh 
folk-lore. 

But Canon Evans not only failed to trace the 
Sin-eater in Welsh folk-lore; he failed also to 
trace him in Welsh literature. Here he has me 
at a disadvantage. Iam not conversant, as he 
is, with Welsh literature. I do not doubt, 
however, that many English customs have 
existed, and perhaps exist even yet, of which 
no indication can be found in ordi English 
literature; and it may be the same in Wales. 
But Ishould like to ask: what has he looked 
for, and how has he locked for it? He is him- 
self a lexicographer of distinction ; and he is 
doubtless acquainted with the work of his pre- 
decessor, Owen Pughe. If he will turn to the 
letter D he will find the word Diawdlestr thus 
defined: “A drinking cup, also 4 cup full of 
drink so-called, superstitiously given for the 
dead, which in some places is called diawdlyst, 
and cwpan y meirw”; and Diawdlyst is ex- 
plained as “‘The give-ale.” I owe this refer- 
ence to Mr. Owen. Prof. Rhys has been kind 
enough to make a little further search. He 
has turned up in Thomas Richards’s Welsh and 
English Dictionary (Trefriw, 1815) what seems 
to be one form, if not the original and true 
form, of Pughes’s Diawdlyst, namely Diodlifft, 
explained by Cwppan dros y meirw cup for, 
or on behalf of, the dead), with a reference to 

Davies.” The reference to Davies seems to 
be not to Davies’s still older Welsh Dictionary, 
but rather to his ‘MS. notes.” We have here 
at least three words expressive of a cup of 
drink yy ynys lg for the dead, point- 
ing not to an isolated, but to a widely known 
custom of some kind. To what can they point, 
if not to the practices detailed in my first letter 
and in the extract from the Bisho of St. 
fseph’s MS, ? And that they do in fact refer 
to hem there is proof in Welsh literature. 

Cymru Fu is @ little book published anony- 
mously at Wrexham, bearing no date on the 
title-page, but having the preface dated 1862. 





It is a sort of omnium gatherum of Welsh 
history, literature, and traditions. Among 
other things, it contains an account of popular 
funeral customs. The portion (p. 91) which 
is = to my present purpose, runs as 
follows : 


** Before the sad procession started for the 
church the friends and nearest relations collected 
about the corpse to bewail and lament their loss, 
while the rest of the company were in another 
room drinking warm beer and smoking their pipes, 
and the women in another room still were drinking 
tea together. After the coffin was carried out of 
the house and laid on the bier beside the door, one 
of the relations of the deceased gave bread and 
cheese over the coffin to poor people, who, in 
expectation of these gifts, had been diligently 
gathering flowers and herbs to bestow in the coffin. 
Sometimes a loaf of bread with a piece of mone 
stuck in it was added to these [gifts]. Then a 
the mourners knelt down, and the clergyman, if 
present, repeated the Lord’s Prayer, and the pro- 
cession stopped and — the same  pneee at 
every cross-way until they reached the church.” 

I think it is undeniable that the writer had 
Pennant before him while writing this passage ; 
and I have Lage, se J translated it so as to 
bring out the identities of expression. But 
allowing for this, it is clear that he has other 
sources of information from which he adds 
particulars given neither by Pennant nor in 
the Bishop of St. Asaph’s MS. Such are 
the description of the proceedings before the 
corpse was taken out of the house, and the 
details of where the coffin was placed outside 
the house (gerllaw y drws), and of the pre- 
sentation of flowers and herbs in return for the 
bread and cheese. 

Scepticism, however, may deny the authority 
of so modern a compilation as Cymru Fu. Let 
me, therefore, turn to an account of the same 
custom, written at least ay ya earlier. 
It occurs in a little book ed Drych y 
Amseroedd. The purport of the book is de- 
scribed in the title-page, which may be rendered : 


‘‘ Mirror of the Times; comprising a little of the 
history of the most remarkable things that have 
happened, chiefly in Gwynedd, during the last 
two centuries in relation to religion. In the 
form of a conversation between Inquisitive and 
Observer.”’ 


Its author was a Calvinistic Methodist minister, 
named Robert Jones, of Capel y Dinas, pre- 
viously of Rhoslan; and it was published at 
Llanrwst, presumably in 1820, for that is 
the date of the preface, though there is none 
on the title-page to the second edition, to which 
alone I have access. In the course of the con- 
versation, Inquisitive says (p. 50) : 


‘*T remember hearing my grandfather talk about 
something called Diod/as or Diodles. Oan you tell 
me what it was ?”’ 


And Observer replies : 


‘¢ When someone happened to die in a family, a 
certain poor man was chosen by the family to have 
the favour of receiving that happy charity, the 
diodles. The manner of giving it to the poor man 
was this: the family sent to the workman who 
made the coffin a cup to be coloured the same 
colour as the coffin. ‘I'wo colours were customary 
for coffins at that time: black for the coffins of 
married, and white for those of unmarried persons. 
When the day of the funeral came, after putting 
the corpse on the bier, the head of the house pre- 
sented the superstitious alms to the poor man— 
namely, a large loaf of good bread, an ample piece 
of cheese, with a piece of money stuck in it, and 
the coloured cup full of beer, if there was any, or 
else of milk, reaching them over the corpse to the 
poor man. He in return blessed and prayed fer- 
vently and earnestly with the dead man’s soul 
[gyd dg enaid y marw).” 

The last sentence is one of some difficulty. 
But, whatever the true rendering, it cannot 
denied that we have in the custom described a 
practice of giving a cup full of drink for, 





or on behalf of, the dead. The bread, cheese, 
and money are of course given for the same 
purpose; and prayers and blessings of no 
ordinary kind are expected and given in return. 
If this be not a local variant of the practice 
delineated by Aubrey—a variant, moreover, 
affected by the natural ceremonial decay of, 
say, two more generations—perhaps Canon 
Silvan Evans or Mr. Thomas will have the 
goodness to tell us what it is, or how he would 
propose to discredit the witness. Until then I 
shall hold, as I think most of the readers of 
these letters will hold, that it is strong and 
independent confirmation of the existence of 
the custom of sin-eating, or, what is the same 
thing, of sin-drinking in Wales. How is it, then, 
that Canon Silvan Evans has been unable to 
trace it in Welsh literature? The explanation 
lies, I believe, in his having looked for a func- 
tionary called the Sin-eater, and for a Welsh 
form of the word “ sin-ester,” while students 
of tradition would look for the custom. He 
has missed the substance in seeking for the 
shadow. And yet I think I have shown that 
even the search for the shadow need not have 
been in vain. There are, at least, four words in 
the language expressive of the custom, or of 
the cup with which it was performed: Cwpan 
y meirw, the cup of the dead; Diawdlestr or 
Diodlestr, the cup of drink superstitiously given 
for the dead; Diodlifft, which Prof. Rhys 
suggests to me, is, perhaps, partly an English 
loan-word, ee the drink lifted over 
the dead; and, lastly, the JDiodles, the 
Venedotian word for the custom, meaning 

ssibly the drink-boon. Canon Evans’s great 

ictionary has not yet progressed beyond 
the letter C. I do not know why he has 
omitted Cwpan y meirw from it: no doubt not 
without some reason. When he publishes D 
he will have an opportunity of explaining the 
other three words, and incidentally of telling 
us why he passed over the curious Cwpan y 
meirw. 

I have now shown, by examination both of 
the positive and of the negative evidence, that 
there is abundant ground for believing in the 
existence of the custom of sin-eating in Wales. 
I have shown it in the Marches down to the 

ear 1893; I have shown it in Brecknockshire 
in the seventeenth century; I have shown it 
in Pembrokeshire down to recent years ; I have 
shown it in Powisland in the eighteenth 
century; I have shown that in Gwynedd, or 
the western part of North Wales, it had not 
died out of memory in the year 1820, though 
probably it was no longer practised. The 
united force of the testimony I have adduced— 
concurrent, be it remembered, in its main lines, 
and not diverging in detail more than we might 
reasonably expect from the differences of 
locality and of time—is very great; nor can 
it be set aside by pooh-poohing Aubrey. 
I might have adduced other English evidence ; 
and where Canon Silvan Evans has failed to 
find evidence lying upon the surface of Welsh 
literature—nay, in his very path as a philolo- 
gist—it is not impossible that careful inquiry 
may discover further references to the custom. 
Even as the matter stands, however, it is amply 
proved. I have dealt with its meaning in the 
second volume of my Legend of Perseus, lately 
published by Mr. David Nutt, and have there 
traced parallel practices over a large part of 
Europe, and, indeed, of the world. Here I will 
only add that I believe it to be an interesting 
relic of immemorial antiquity, originating 
probably in the custom, expressly ascribed by 
Strabo to the Irish, of the eating of dead 
parents. If so, Mr. Thomas may derive some 
comfort from the conjecture that after all the 
custom properly belongs rather to the Goidelic, 
than to the Cymric branch of the Celtic race. 
Upon this speculation it is not my business to 
enter. E, SmipnEY HarTLanp. 
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STEPHEN GARDINER, ERASMUS, AND THE 
‘* MORIA.” 
Westmont, Ryde: Nov. 4, 1895. 

Permit me to thank Mr. Allen for the copy 
of Stephen Gardiner’s letter printed in the 
AcADEMY of October 19. It is interesting not 
only on account of its reference to the Moria 
of Erasmus, but much more as a contribution 
to the biography of a distinguished English 
ecclesiastic and statesman. It was already 
known from the answer of Erasmus, which is 
printed among his Epistles, that these two 
men had met in Paris, Gardiner being then 
apparently in a humble position; but, neither 
the date of this meeting nor his age at the time 
being known, no important light was thrown 
on his biography. The letter now printed 
supplies the missing date by reference to the 
publication of the Moria, and it describes 
Gardiner’s age by the term puellus, It also 
tells us of a later incident in his life, which ie 
interesting in itself, and assists usin forming 
a nearer conjecture as to the date of his birth, 
about which his biographers appear to have 
been hitherto in the dark, some year between 
1483 and 1490 being suggested. 

We learn from Gardiner’s letter that he made 
Erasmus’ acquaintance at Paris sixteen years 
before, when he was himself a young lad, in the 
house of an Englishman named Eden, in the 
Rue St. Jean, at the time when, if he was not 
mistaken, Erasmus first published his Moria. 
It is sufficiently shown by Erasmus’ corre- 
spondence and other evidence that the Moria 
was first printed about April, 1511. There is 
no date to Gardiner’s letter; but it was 
evidently written not long before the answer 
of Erasmus, which, in the older editions, bears 
date September 3, 1526. It is not clear what 
induced Leclerc, or his assistants in editing 
Erasmus’ works, to alter this date to 1527 ; 
but if Gardiner’s letter was known to them, we 
may conjecture that, assuming the Moria to 
have been first issued in 1511, the addition of 
sixteen years may have led to the date 1527. 
I do not think, however, that this correction is 
necessary, as Gardiner might well have written 
of an event which happened more than fifteen 

ears before, as sixteen years ago. It was 
in the course of the sixteenth year of the pre- 
ceding series. 

It may be worth while to add a few words 
about the misdating of Erasmus’ letters, which 
has occasioned such fatal confusion in all 
the biographies of this author. Erasmus, 
during the first fifty years of his life, following 
the fashion of his contemporaries, was con- 
tented with dating his letters by the day of the 
month or by the current festival, without any 
date of year. The annus Domini was not yet in 
general use either in England or abroad in 
ordinary correspondence. The reader of the 
Paston Letters will recollect that, when a year- 
date is added, it isin the cumbrous reckoning 
of the king’s reign. The annus Domini was 
used for this purpose abroad earlier than in 
England ; and I think that about 1516 Erasmus 
began the plan of so dating some of his more 
important letters, and that he afterwards 
followed this practice more extensively, until, 
in later years, all or nearly all his letters were 
fully dated. If my supposition is true, it is 
obvious that an editor cannot correct a date of 
1526 with the same confidence as he might one 
of 1516, or still more of 1506. It is not im- 
probable that, in adopting this practice, 
Erasmus was influenced by the tuentihe which 
he had in answering the questions of his friends 
about the dates of his early published letters. 
When they complained to him of the confusion 
of his printed correspondence, and suggested 
that he should arrange the Epistles in chrono- 
logical order, or according to their subject- 


matter, he put them off with the reply that, 





in this kind of reading, variety was agree- 
able; but as a concession he promised to add 
the date at the end of the letters. The partial 
year-dating of the early letters is, I presume, 
the result of this promise, which was made in 
the preface to the edition of his Epistles dated 
August 7, 1529. I have a special interest in 
this subject, as I have spent some pains in 
translating and arranging in chronological 
order a great part of the earlier letters of 
Erasmus. It was not to be expected that he 
should devote the time that I have been able to 
give for the purpose of ascertaining the date of 
each letter. He therefore contented himself 
with an approximate guess, which, while it 
generally indicates the period of his life to 
which the letter belongs, varies from the true 
date to one, two, three, or four years before or 
after it. 

The story of Erasmus’ journey to France in 
1511, when he made his last sojourn in Paris. 
and the Moria was sent to the press, has not, I 
think, been told by any of his biographers. It 
appears from a letter ‘addressed to Andreas 
Ammonius, the well-known Italian scholar who 
was afterwards Latin Secretary to Henry VIII., 
that Erasmus, in the first part of his journey, 
took advantage of the society and protection of 
his patron, Lord Mountjoy, who was crossing 
the Channel, probably on his way to visit the 
Castle of Hammes, in the district of Calais, of 
which he was then captain. The letter to 
Ammonius is dated from Dover on April 10. 
Erasmus had taken with him for the press a 
MS. of poetry by Ammonius, with a dedica- 
tory preface to Lord Mountjoy. This preface 
he had shown at Dover to their common 
patron, who had objected to its compli- 
ments as unnecessary and invidious. Erasmus, 
therefore, sent it back to Ammonius with a 
request that he would send another dedica- 
tion, addressing his letter to Josse Bade, the 
printer, at Paris. On April 27 Erasmus wrote 
again to Ammonius from Paris, reminding 
him to forward the preface; and on May 29 
Ammonius sent an answer from London inclos- 
ing a new preface or dedication to Mountjoy, 
which is in excellent taste, and has been 
age among the Epistles of Erasmus. We 

ave no means of telling how long Erasmus 

remained at Paris, but Ammonius when he 
wrote appears to have expected his speedy 
return. 

The MS. of the poems of Ammonius appears, 
by the direction given by Erasmus to the 
author, to have been consigned to Bade, and 
was, I presume, printed by him. I do not 
know whether any copy of this forgotten book 
is to be found in England; but its title me 
in the Catalogue, dated 1750, of the Biblio- 
théque du Roi at Paris, Andreae Ammonii 
Carmen Asclepiadeum et alia Carmina, and I 
presume the volume is now in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. Erasmus’ own literary offsprin 
had a very different fate, both in its manner o 
entering the world and in its subsequent 
fortunes. The Moria was not entrusted to the 
respectable Maitre Bade, who was Erasmus’ 

rinter-in-ordinary at Paris, and has the 

onour of having presided at the birth of the 
first edition of the Adages, but was passed in 
some way into the hands of Richard Croke, a 
young English scholar then residing at Paris, 
and afterwards Erasmus’ successor as Professor 
of Greek at Cambridge. By him it was 
apparently consigned to a more obscure printer, 
of the name of Gilles Gourmont, who printed 
it without date or name either of author or of 
publisher. Erasmus appears to have antici- 
pated the odium which iis satire would bring 
upon him, and to have been anxious that the 
book, of which, having shown it to several 
friends in England, he could not conceal the 
authorship, should be thought to have been 
made public without his sanction. Butwe have 





his own statement that he was in Paris at the 
time, and that it was through Croke that it 
came out. Croke was afterwards, if not before, 
a protégé of Erasmus ; and it is remarkable that 
before the year was out, in the following Sep- 
tember, the latter applied to Colet to send 
Croke a few nobles, if he had any funds 
applicable to the assistance of a needy student. 
Another edition of the Moria was printed at 
Strassburg by Schurer, in mense Augusto, 
M.d.«i., and Erasmus tells us that within a few 
months it was printed more than seven times in 
different places. We have no means of know- 
ing whether the author had anything directly 
to do with any of these reproductions. He had 
long since returned to England, and by August 
24 was settled in rooms at Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. He soon after began his Greek 
lectures, and had his headquarters at the 
University until after Christmas, 1513. 
Gardiner was a student at the same univer- 
sity when an incident occurred, disclosed by 
the letter now published, which nearly brought 
him again into contact with his former ac- 
quaintance. In this letter he expresses his 
regret that he had not availed himself of an 
offer made to him through Gerard, the Cam- 
bridge bookseller, to enter the service of 
Erasmus. This we may assume to have taken 
place during the sojourn of the latter at 
Cambridge; and it so happens that his letters 
enable us to date the incident more precisely. 
It was his habit to have in his household 
a literary apprentice or pupil-servant, who 
assisted him in his writing and literary work 
in consideration of his board and of instruction 
in Latin, constant association with his master, 
whose ordinary speech was in that language, 
supplying an important part of that instruc- 
tion. We may note, in passing, that Richard 
Croke had stood in this relation to Grocyn, 
one of the most accomplished Greek scholars of 
the earliest flight in England, under whom 
he had sattalile commenced his studies of 
that lan . Erasmus, in the autumn of 
1513, had in his household a pupil-servant 
named John, who had apparently been with 
him for some time, and whom his father, 
much to his master’s annoyance, insisted upon 
removing in order to place him in some other 
position. The youth, as we learn by one 
of Erasmus’ letters, was to leave him on 
November 1, and Erasmus made some effort 
through Roger Wentford, who had probably 
recommended the boy, to retain him. But we 
know by later letters that John left the service, 
and Erasmus appears to have succeeded in 
filling up his place. We can scarcely doubt 
that it was on this occasion, probably in 
October, 1513, that Erasmus commissioned 


Gerard to seek out for him — the rer 
und uates a hopeful pupil, and that 
Ge made his offer to Gardiner. Students 


at that time commonly went up to the 
universities at the age of fifteen — or 
younger, and Erasmus would probably prefer 
a clever youth of seventeen or less to one of a 
more advanced age. If Gardiner was seven- 
teen when this offer was made him, he may 
have been between fourteen and fifteen when 
he waited on Erasmus at Paris. Had he been 
older than this, he could scarcely be called 
puellus. This suggestion would place his birth 
about 1496, considerably later than appears to 
have been conjectured by his biographers. I 
find it stated that he proceeded Doctor of Laws 
in 1521. We have seen that he was in Paris 
in the spring of 1511. Could he, according to 
the practice then in use, have obtained his 
doctor’s degree within eleven years of his 
matriculation ? ; 

I should like to ask Mr. Allen whether his 
notes of Gardiner’s letter have any bearing 
upon the following errata, which I suspect in 
the printed copy. In line 5, for posset read 
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* possit ” ; in line 9, before vel, add ‘“* Mirum 
enimvero foret si” or some words to the like 
effect, which seem to be required to complete 
the sense ; in line 13 for ille read “ illi.” 

As your readers may not have Gardiner’s 
letter now before them, I forward my transla- 
tion of it for insertion at the foot of my com- 
mentary, if you think it worth having, ard 
Erasmus’ brief reply. 

F. M. Nicuots. 


P.S.—As a postscript to my letter, I should 
like to add one observation: that the light 
cee oe er $ date of here vege l  e dissi- 
pates the scandalous > which appears 
to have been made, that he was a natural son 
of Lionel Wodevile. Bis of Salisbury, wto 
seems to have died bafore February, 1485. 


“(SI1EPHEN G\RDINBR TO ERASMUS 


‘* However much my deficiency of speech ma: 
wasn ann. equines welling t0 onth @ covensign ie 
every kind of erudition as Erasmus, it has not been 
able to prevail with me to h ld my tongue 
altogether. It is powerful enough to impose a 
limit, but not a prohibition. ‘or it does not 
permit me to express what I feel, while at the 
same time my affections are deaf to the song it 
sings, when it bids them not to betray themselves 
to you in anv way; especially now that so con- 
venient an opportunity presents itself both of 
writing and of sending you a letter by the present 
messenger. 

It would, indeed, be marvellous if, when all the 
rest are writing from England as fast as they can, 
the only person to be silent were that Stephen who, 
whenever Krasmus is talked of, is wont to boast, 
with a great flourish of trumpets, that he was once 
his co. k; intendiog in this fashion tc gain credit 
for learning, like the people who claim a character 
of holine-s because tney have once upon a time 
set their feet on the Holy Land. I was certainly 
bound to write lest I should be Seveh by your 
friends either ungrateful to you in not t g 
you for the profit I have drawn from a long con- 
veree with your writings, or a liar to others, when 
I declared a that I had formerly been so 
well acquainted and intimate with you. 

“For the rest, if it is to be tolerated that your 
memory, destined by you to the most careful keep- 
ing of everything that is best, should be recalled 
to the past upon a trifling occasion — do you 
remember a time, sixteen years ago, when you were 
staying with an Englishman of the name of Eden 
in the Street of St. John at Paris? It was at that 
time, if I am not mistaken, that you first 
published your Moria, and you bought a great 
quantity of books both Greek and Latin. Do = 
remember, that there was then with Eden a Jad, 
whom you ordered every day to dress you a dish 
of lettuce cooked with butter and sour wine, and 
declared that the dish was more daintily served by 
him than it was anywhere elee? I am myself that 
Stephen Gardiner, who love you h . and have 
hitherto, though ab ent, faithfully kept up my 
acquaintance with you, but am now at last so torn 
from yuu by state affairs that while I am able to 
Jove you as I always do, I am afraid I shall not for 
& time be allowed to e: joy the sweet companion- 
8) ip o' your books. 

*' {¢ was certainly unlucky for me, that I did not 
embrace the offer which y:u made me through 
Gerard, the Cambridge bookseller, if he told me 
true—I that I sbould enter your service. I 
should then, instead of that mute literature of 
yours, of which I have contrived to some 
taste, have had the energy of your living mind to 
instrat me. But I am a fool to find fault with 
— connot Ny oe and if I Taadd to add 

» My mou now stop deficienc 
of which | have spoken, when. does not allow = 
at this time to be more icquaci us. 

* Farewell, therefore, most learncd Erasmus, and 
48 you formerly reckoned — a rather handy 
cook, at any rate for dressing lettuce to your taste, 
*9 now if he can by eny chance be of assistance to 
jou, be pleasad to think that he will not be a 
fuithlees triend. Farewell again. 


** BRASMUS TO STEPHEN GARDINER. 


“Tt was a great pleasure to me, my dearest 
Stephen, to have my remembrance of you refreshed 

your letter. was no {ou 
im ion that I received at 
remained so > mind that I could still 
almost make a picture of it. And I now recognise 
the rame dexterity both in your letter and in your 
transaction of more important affairs 


am gled we have a common patron, and al! the more, 
both on your account and on my own, as I under- 
stand that you are among the foremost in favour 
with him. 

“*T have a ye rere 
m or ny, , Hungary, 
Tealy, Spain, Brabant and England, and must 
therefore cut short my talk with you. But as it is 
notin my power to write to many, I will burden 
you with the task of ting all our friends, 
Francis the physician, Tones, Burbank, Peter ab 
arenis, and the rest who wish us well. 

“* Farewell, and under the good guidance of your 
name, strive to earn the garland ot immortality. 

** Basel, 3 Sept., 1526.” 








EARLY RELATIONS BETWEEN BRISTOL AND 
BAYONNE. 


Sare, par 3t. Jean de Luz, Basses énées : 
Nov. 165, 1896. 7 


The Municipality of Bayonne are preparing 
for publication a second volume of their 
valuable Archives. The editors, in examining 
the documents, find unexpected traces of 
commerce and intercourse between the towns 
of Bayonne and Bristol, even after the capture 
of the city by the French. 

Archives municipales de Bayonne. Registres 
Gascons. B.B.3 et 5. 

12 Juin, 1481: 

** Lettre au Maire, Vicomte de Baien, de Ja ville 
de Bristol (Angleterre), aux Maire et Jurats des 
Villes de Bordeaux et Bayonne certifiant les 
expertises d’envois de pastel (guéde Isatis tinctoria, 
Dyers’ Woad), pour la teinture bleue, faites par 
André Thomas Geran et Johan Smyth, experts 
jurés, ila demande de marchands Anglais, Robert 
8 . W. Birde, Johan Flemyng-—les pastels 
des facteurs 


avaient é é achetés a Bayonne - 
b) value serait 


Anglais, a condition que la m 
ultérieurement reconnue.’’ 


20 Mars, 1481: 


Semblables lettres pour méme objet. 
Edmond Nelne (?) et Johan Cope. 
13 Aoft, 1499: 

** Lettres de Phillipp ye maire, et Johan 
Say, Vicaire et Alderman de Bri-tol, attestant que 
leur compatriote Thomas +» marchand, 
voyageur i Bayonne et en e,a été admis in 
libertatem dicte ville Bristolie, le 28 Avril, 1489, et 
qu'il jouit de tous les droits. Ocette lettre est 
adressée Universis ad quos presentes littere pervenerint 
(Documents Latins). 


The editors of the forthcoming volume, 
which will include a curious Registre Gascon 
from 1480 to 1530, very much wish to learn if 
any corresponding Archives of Bristol from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries are still 
extant, where they are preserved, or if they 
have been printed, especially if they contain 
any other letters to the Maire et Jurats de 
Bayonne, or on the trade in woad? They 
are acquainted with all that is given in Fr, 
Michel’s Histoire du Commerce de Bordeaux. 
Perhaps some of your readers would kindly 
tell them (through me or directly) if anything 
is to be found in Seyer’s Bristol Charters (1812), 
Memoirs of Bristol (2 vols., 1823), or in other 
histories of the city. where the Archives are to 
be found, and if they sre available for 
consultation ? 


Experts, 


““THE LETTERS OF A PORTUGUESE NUN.” 
Chiltern, Bowdon : Nov, 8, 1896. 

Mr. Lionel Johnson’s communication in the 
AcapEMy of November 2 induces me to make 
public the following additions to the biblio- 
graphy contained in my rendering of the 
above. 

First, as to the ‘‘ New Micell/aneous Poems”’ 

—the editio princeps bears date 1713, like the 
second, which is described in my book, and has 
the same egy except that the words, 
‘the Second ition,” are omitted, and the 
declaration at the foot runs, ‘‘ London printed, 
and are to be sold by J. Morphew, near 
Stationers-hall.” From the preface I extract 
the following : 
“ . . . The Letters from the Nun to a Oavalier are 
so generally known that ‘tis almost needless to 
inform the Reader that they are (in French) 
esteem'd as one oi the greatest Master-pieces of 
their kind ; And tho’ the Original are in Prose yet 
theStile is so Poetical that it Encourag’d the Author 
to put his Translation into Verse; and he hopes he 
has not vary’d more from the Original Copy than 
the Nature of the Thing requir’d.’ 


The first edition boasts the same frontispiece 
and number of pages as the second, and, like it, 
was issued anonymously, 

The third edition has yet to be discovered. 

In 1716 appeared some fresh ‘“‘ New Mi/cel- 
laneous Poems ”—this time without the rhymed 
version of the Nun’s Letters. Instead, the 
volume gives, for the first time, so far as I 
know, ‘‘ The Cavalier’s Answers to the Nun’s 
Five Love-Letters,”’ also in verse, with the 
same frontispiece as before. These paltry 
Answers are not a translation of either of the 
French sets of Replies, but would seem to have 
been com by the nameless individual who 
Englished the genuine Letters: therefore they 
call for no further notice in this place. 

Mr. Johnson’s edition, also published in the 
year 1716, is the fourth of the Nun’s Letters, 
and the second, as I suppose, of the Cavalier’s 
Answers, while it contains both batches of 
‘“‘ New Mi/cellaneous Poems.” The fact that 
two editions of the Answers were brought out 
in the same year by different publishers proves 
how great was the interest aroused by the 
story of Marianna’s mad love. 

In 1718 ap what is probably the fifth 
edition of the Nun’s Letters and the third of the 
Answers, under the title : ‘‘ New Mi/cellaneous 
Poems with the Cavalier’s An/wers to the Nun’s 
Five Love-Letters. In Verse. London: Printed 
for A. Bette/worth at the Red-Lyon in Pater- 
Noster-Row. 1718.”—with the usual frontis- 
piece. After the preface and contents comes 
the title-page to the Nun’s Letters, thus: 
“‘ Five Love-Letters From a Nun to A Cavalier. 
Done into Verse. London: Printed in the 
year 1715.” The Letters follow, and after 
them come the first set of Poems, the Answers, 
and the second set of Poems, each with a 
separate title-page. This volume, like that of 
Mr. Johnson, contains a charge of inaccuracy 
against the second and third editions of the 
un’s Letters, which I, too, have proved to be 
unfounded, at least as regards the former. 

The sixth edition of the Nun’s Letters is still 


wanting. 

The seventh edition, which I have before me, 
bears date 1731, and includes both genuine 
Letters and Answers, as well as the two lots of 
“ New Miscellaneous Poems,” just as the 
edition of 1718 already described. The title- 
page is that of the editio princeps, adding the 
words: ‘‘The Seventh Edition, according to 
the Original Copy, with Additions.” While 
the publishers are A. Bette/worth, asin 1718, 
and C. Hitch. I have no knowledge of any 
later editions. ‘ 

Of the well-known prose version of the 
Nun’s Letters, by L’Es' e, I recently 








“* From the most Rev Cardinal’s House, the 
last day of February.” 


WENTWORTH WEBSTER. 


trang 
acquired a fourth edition, entitled ‘‘ Five Love- 
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Letters, From A Nun To A Cavalier, with The 
Cavalier’s An/wers. By Sir Roger L’Estrange. 
The Fourth Edition. To which is annex’d, 
The Art of Love, a Poem, in Two Books, 
Dedicated to the Ladies by Mr. Charles 
Hopkins. London, Printed for M. W. and 
sold by W. Meadows, at the Angel in Cornhill, 
1716.” Sm. 8vo. The Nun’s Letters are 
generally as in the edition of 1678. After 
them we have the Answers, which are a trans- 
lation of 7? First Replies, under the 
style of ‘‘Five Love-Letters written by a 
Cavalier In An/wer to the Five Love-Letters 
Written to him bya Nun. London: Printed 
for R. Wellington, at the Dolphin & Crown, 
the We/t-end of St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
1714.” The Art of Love follows, with separate 
title-page and preface. 

Besides these English finds, I recently un- 
earthed an Italian translation of the Nun’s 
Letters and New Replies intermingled, pub- 
lished at Venice in 1682, and headed ‘‘ Lettere 
Amorose Portvghesi Fra Vna Dama di Porto- 

allo & vn Caualiero di Francia. Tra/portate 

al Portughe/e in France/e, e dal France/e in 
Italiano. Per Narbonte Pordoni.” I may 
remark that the existence of any version of the 
Letters in the Italian language was unknown 
to Senhor Cordeiro. 

EDGAR PRESTAGE. 








THE CASSITERIDES. 
London: Nov. 16, 1895. 
Mr. Ridgeway has admitted now that 
Herodotus (iii. 115) does question the existence 
of those islands. 
The in Pliny (xxxiv. 47) is worth 
quoting. It runs thus: 


** Pretiosissimum [plumbum] candidum, a Graccis 
appellatum cassiteron, fabuloseque narratum in 
insulas Atlantici maris peti, vitilibusque navigiis 
circumsutis corio advebi. Nunc certum est in 
Lusitania gigni, et in Gallaecia.” 

Here we have Pliny asserting that by his time 
it had been ascertained that the tin was 
extracted from the mainland in the north- 
west of Spain, and not, as was sup , from 
islands off that coast. And clearly his informa- 
tion was correct. It is not, I believe, alleged 
by anyone that tin can be extracted from the 
— or from any islands near the coast of 

pain. 

In Strabo’s notice of the visit of Crassus to 
the Cassiterides (iii. 5. 11) the essence of the 
story is, that Crassus visited the tin mines. 
There were tin mines on the mainland in the 
north-west of Spain; but unless it can be 
shown that there were tin mines on the islands 
the story cannot be used to show that Crassus 
visited those islands. No doubt Strabo took 
the Cassiterides for islands; but here, I think, 
he must have been misled by an ambiguous use 
of ‘S in the Phoenician language. 

Neither Mr. Ridgeway nor Mr. Ely can have 
looked at Strabo’s statement very carefully. 
It is not a vague statement that the Cassiterides 
were off the north coast of Spain, so that there 
might be a question of what he meant by the 
north coast. It is a precise statement that 
they lay to the north of ‘AprdSpov Amy. 
This is obviously the gulf that now holds 
Ferrol and Corunna, and there are not any 
islands to the north of that. 

Before accusing Strabo of mistaking the west 
coast for the north, people would do well to 
read his chapters on that district. He twice 
describes the Nerian headland (iii. 1. 3, 3. 5) 
as the north-west point of Spain. Passing up 
the western coast, he mentions in succession the 
river Tagos (Tagus),the river Dourios (Douro), 
the river Minios (Minho), and then the Nerian 


THE STRUCTURE OF JOB, 

Oxford: Nov. 17, 1895. 
I may be wrong, but Mr. Simcox appears 
to suppose that critical analysis of Job 
began with Bickell and Siegfried and his own 
very thoughtful and independently written 
paper. No specialist, I fear, could endorse 
such a view. Without refreshing my memory 
from old Bertholdt and from Kuenen’s indis- 
pensable, but too little known, Introduction, I 
cal] to mind the germs of analysis in Dillmann 
himself, and the adoption of the idea of an 
earlier Book of Job, not only by Studer, but 
(in a very moderate form) by the cautious and 
conservative Konig. Studer’s articles in the 
Jahrbiicher fiir prot. Theologie contain (need I 
say ?) a full analysis. Nor is it unreasonable 
to refer to my own Job and Solomon (1887), 
where disintegration and reconstruction were 
ractised for the first time in England, to the 
orror of some of our critics. George 
Hoffmann’s bold and original work called 
Hiob (Kiel, 1891) is also a work of the same 
school; it should certainly be known to Mr. 
Simcox. My own review of the book in the 
Critical Review for 1892 (cf. Founders of Old 
Testament Criticism, 1893) states how far I then 
adhered to my original position. Nor should 
it be forgotten that I —— the theory 
of an earlier Book of Job as far back as 1881, 
in The Prophecies of Isaiah (vol. ii.), The 
philosophic depth of Mr. Simcox’s article well 
entitles it to be added to the list of disintegrat- 
ing and reconstructing attempts. These things 
need mentioning, because a somewhat too con- 
servative criticism has more than its fair 
amount of weight with English students, and 
the “integrity of the Massoretic text” is still 
too much of a dogma among our Hebraists. 
T. K. CHEYNE. 








THE RABBINICAL REFERENCES TO SUPER- 
NATURAL BIRTH. 
Reform Club: Nov. 18, 1895. 
In his recently published book, Dissertations, 
Canon Gore takes exception to the Rabbinical 
assages cited by Vincenti, Mornay, Fioghi, 
Fini, Galatin, and Martini (see ACADEMY, June 
8). He pooh-poohs them as probable forgeries, 
and quite useless for purposes of ment, 
May I point out that on this point Canon 
Gore’s opinion is not that of experts? The 
epitome, recently discovered in Prague, of 
Moses had-Darshan’s lost work, ‘‘ Midrash 
— ee ——— ae _- the 
ormerly sus AS8a Ves ni, 
&e. (one rag antlsles on Martins by Dr. 
Neubauer, Hxpositor, third series, vol. viii.). In 
the light of this discovery, as Dr. Neubauer 
points out, and of the fact that Martini’s work 
was cited without protest during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries in public disputations 
between Christians and Jews, the charge of 
forgery is unsustainable. 
on Gore can scarcely have given the 
subject his undivided attention ; for he imagines 
that the Rabbinical references to supernatural 
birth are all to be found in Pearson’s Exposition 
of the Creed, whereas that secondhand authority, 
silent as to his obligation to Martini, gives only 
two out of eight. 
F, P. BADHAM. 








SOME “VULGAR” IDIOMS. 

Cambridge: Nov. 16, 1895. 

A reviewer in the ACADEMY of November 9 ob- 
jects to the use of the ‘‘ schoolgirl” construction, 
‘« different to”; and proceeds to ask, ‘‘ Would 
this author say that he ‘differed to’ a view 
with which he did not agree?” The argu- 
ment implied in this question can hardly 
be meant to be taken seriously. And if ex- 





headland ; so that this cannot be anything but 
Finisterre. Crcrt Torr. 





dictionary would show that the use in question 
is by no means confined to schoolgirls. I 
Pe d expect it ~ S nearer a a 

t ordinary glishmen itually say 
‘« different to,” unless they have been told that 
. is wrong to say so—and sometimes even 

en. 

Later on.—This was denounced a year or two 
ago, I think in your columns, as ‘‘ cockney.” 
That, whatever may be the matter with it, it 
certainly is not. It may originally be northern. 
It is used in this week’s ACADEMY by a respect- 


able —. .s _ 

As I am writing, you will allow 
me space to ask a third question: What 
has caused the prevalence recently of the 
phrase, ‘‘in these circumstances,” where 
most people would say ‘‘ under these circum- 
stances”? The New English Dictionary 
gives a clear distinction between the two 
— which is good so far as it goes. But 

should be glad to know when “in these 
circumstances,” especially at the beginning of 
a sentence, first ap . In the newspapers, 
lately, I have found nothing else ; and I cannot 
help —— the Duke of Cambridge, 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, and others really say 
‘*in,” or whether this p ition represents 
some predilection of reporters or of editors. 

F, JENKINSON. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEE. 
Sunvay, Nov. 24, 4 p.m. , Sunday Lecture: “The Use of the 
a 
y A 


™m. ances,’ 
by Mr. B. Bosanquet. 
Mownpay, Nov. =! -_ London Institution: ‘* Doctor 
Johnson,” _—- The 
m. Royal Academy: - 
Trunk and Neck,” L, Prof, W. — by 
m. : “The Feeroe Islands,” 
Dr. ot 
8.30 p.m. Anthropological Institute: “ Pithecan- 
Erectus,”’ by Dr. éne Dubois. 


us 
Tu Nov. 8 Dp. : Discussi 
me Gubaquecus ” Tunnelling by and Gungeuml 


Wepwespay, Nov. 37, 8 p.m. a3 Sot ** Locomotive 

Carriages for Common Roads,” by Mr. H. H. Cunyng- 
: “A Forest 
onstration, ‘‘ The 


ee . W. erson. ¥ 
sriee: Bathurst ;'“ Goneentele, Wiring.” 
tim. Trish Literary Society: “ Old 
Annie Patterson. 


SCIENCE. 

“ Srupra Srnarrica,” No. Il.—An Arabic 
Version of the Epistles of St. Paul to the 
Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, with part 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians, from a 
Ninth-Century MS. in the Convent of 
St. ——— nny t —_ Our 
by t op Gibson. ‘am- 
bridge : University Press. ) 

Tue MS. of this translation of four of St. 

Paul’s Epistles and of a fifth was one 

of the remarkable trouvailles of Mrs. 8. 8. 

Lewis, the editor’s sister, at the Convent of 

St. Catharine on Mount Sinai in 1892. Its 

age is referred, from the character of the 

writing, to the ninth century a.p. on the 
authority of Dr. Robertson Smith and Prof. 

Karabacek, and a facsimile of a page pre- 

fixed to the edition enables this opinion to 

be tested. The text is given in the fine 
new type of the a University 

Press, in which we have one serious 

defect to complain of—namely, the small 

size of the letters ba, ta, tha, &c., whet 
medial, and the excessive closeness with 
which the diacritical dots are set together; 


Tuurspay, Nov. 28, 6 ig 
P ” by 3 


Sarturpay, Nov. 80, 8 
Irish Music,”’ by 











perience were not enough, a glance at the 


the maddahs also are ugly and inadequate. 
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Very little vocalisation is attempted ; and it 
seems doubtful, from the specimens given, 
if its general use could be accommodated 
to the text, with any elegance. 

The problem of the origin and age of this 
translation is one of t interest. There 
can be no doubt that the translator worked 
directly on the Greek text, and did not 
follow the Syriac. Orucia] proof of this 
is afforded, not only by the erroneous 
reading of ov for of in Rom. v. 20, noted 
by Mrs. Gibson (to which may be added 
that of # for 7 in 2 Cor. x. 2), but also by 
the treatment of proper names, which, in 
the majority of instances, are very strangely 
rendered in the Arabic in the case in 
which they appear in the Greek. Thus, in 
Rom. xvi. 10 ApurroBovAov, and in ver. 11 
Napxiooov, are simply transliterated in the 

nitive. The same thing is done with 
XAdys in 1 Cor. i. 11. Similarly, the 
accusatives Ilepo.da and Pd¢yorra, and nearly 
ail those ending in » in Rom. xvi., are 
given without change in the Arabic; the 
name Apollos appears as Apollos, Apollo, 
Apollon, according to its case in Greek ; 
Tpwada, in 2 Cor. ii. 13, is transliterated, 
instead of being referred back to its nom- 
inative. 

Besides these absurdities, the translator 
frequently mistakes the meaning of common 
Greek words (6 aids, for instance, is always 
rendered wrong), and is especially poor and 
jejune in his treatment of adverbs, con- 
junctions, and prepositions. He can, there- 
fore, hardly have been a Greek. On the 
other hand, the Arabic of the translation is 
so extraordinary and barbarous that it is 
difficult to believe that it is the work of one 
to whom Arabic was a mother tongue: 
still more so that it was made by an Arab 
writing in an age removed by so short 
a space from the classical standard, as 
is assumed by those who date the MS. 
in the ninth century. Oommon mis- 
takes are the almost complete absence 
of the jussive after Jam; the nearly 
je neglect of the yy ate — 
where grammar requires it —_ y after 
substantive verbs) ; the use of the oblique 
form—ina instead of—zna for the nomina- 
tive of the pluralis sanus; the ignorant 
use of the article where grammar forbids it, 
and its absence in places where it is 
— (¢.g., before afdal in 1 Cor. xiii. 13, 
and before hayyah in 2 Cor. xi. 3); and 
barbarous forms like Jastand, lastaha, for 
land, laisat, It is true that we know very 
little of the form which spoken Arabic took 
in the mouths of the people during the time 
when the classical language was being 
broken down into the parents of the modern 
vernaculars ; and some of the peculiarities 
of our version—¢.g., the loss of the accusa- 
tive—may represent idioms which were 
actually current in vulgar speech. But 
éven with this allowance, it seems impos- 
sible to believe that the translation can 
ever have been generally intelligible to 
Arabs: its construction is neither classical 
nor colloquial ; it labours with a forthright 
fidelity through the long sentences of the 
Apostle, adding word to word according to 
the Greek (and not the Arabic) order, often 
Without the least cement, and the result is too 


nity. It is, in fact, impossible to understand 
the Arabic at all without constant reference to 
the Greek. Yet the version is marked out 
by rubrics for public reading on Sundays 
and festivals, and was therefore apparently 
intended for actual use in a Church of 
Arabic-speaking people. Perhaps for this 
purpose intelligibility was not an essential 
requisite. 

The best conjecture I can offer is that the 
version is the work of some person—perhaps 
a Coptic Christian—neither Greek nor Arab 
by birth, and very imperfectly acquainted, 
except colloquially, with either language. 
Its date I can y believe to be so ancient 
as the ninth century: the rendering of 
Greek names shows the modern pronuncia- 
tion, with its itacism, its disuse of the rough 
breathing, and its displacement of quantity 
by accent, to be in full force, and for this 
the ninth century seems too early. Perhaps 
the selection of passages as Church Lessons 
may afford a clue to the date. The MS. 
strikes me as a fair copy made from the 
original draft by the translator himself, and 
not as the work of an independent scribe. 
The few omissions due to homototeleuta, and 
errors arising from resemblance in the forms 
of words, are not inconsistent with this con- 
clusion, if the translator was such a one as 
is supposed above; on the other hand, if 
the . had been copied by another, we 
should have expected many more mistakes 
of transcription than actually occur. It 
does not appear that corrections are common 
in the original. 

None of these remarks detract from the 
value of the version eas a contribution 
towards the textual criticism of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, nor from the credit due to Mrs. 
Gibson for the care and skill with which 
she has edited the text. 

OG. J. Lyau. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE AMORITES IN BABYLONIA, 
Cairo, Egypt: Nov. 10, 1895. 

Mr. Pinches latest discovery is a highly 
interesting one, and throws fresh light on the 
intimate relations that existed between 
Babylonia and Syria in the age of Abraham. 
Prof. Hommel may yet prove right in his 
suggestion, that the defeat of Chedorlaomer 
and his allies by the Hebrew patriarch was 
the ultimate cause of Khammurabi’s success 
in overthrowing Eri-Aku or Arioch, and the 
Elamite supremacy over Babylonia, and in 
establishing a united and independent Baby- 
lonian kingdom. At any rate we now know 
that in the time of Khammurabi and his 
dynasty Babylonia claimed sovereignty over 
Syria, and that Syrian colonists were settled in 
Babylonia. 

The “land of the Amorites,” properly 
speaking, was that portion of Syria which lay 
immediately to the north o 
Palestine, but the name was used by the 
Babylonians to denote all Syria as far south as 
the southern borders of Canaan. passage in 
a contract-tablet dated in the reign of Sin- 
muballidh, the father of Khammurabi, which 
has been published by Dr. Scheil in the 
Recueil de Travaux relatifs a la Philologie et a 
VArchéologie égyptiennes et assyriennes (xvii. 
. 33), tells us where the ‘‘ Amorite district” 
iscovered by Mr. Pinches actually was. It 
was just outside the gate of Sippara, now called 





frequently a jumble devoid of sense and dig- 





the future | larges 


There was consequently an Amorite or 
Syrian settlement in Babylonia, similar to the 
foreign settlements in Egypt and other coun- 
tries of the ancient Oriental world. A stela 
lately found on the site of Memphis, and now 
in the Gizeh Museum, describes a Hittite settle- 
ment as existing in what was known as the 
Hittite district just outside the walls of 
Memphis in the fourth year of the reign of Kin 
Ai (at the end of the XVIII[th Dynasty); an 
in the time of Herodotus there was a ‘“ Tyrian 
camp” on the south side of the same city and 
outside the walls of the temple of Ptah (Hat. ii. 
112). So, too, we read in 1 Kings xx. 34 that 
the kings of Israel and Syria severally ‘‘ made 
streets’’ for their subjects in Damascus and 
Samaria. 

Mr. Pinches points out that Amorites were 
able to hold official posts in Babylonia. 
Similarly, foreigners rose to high offices of state 
in Egypt ; and a contract for the sale of three 
slaves, drawn up at Nineveh in 709 B.c., only 
thirteen years after the fall of Samaria, is 
witnessed by two Israelites, Pekah and Nadab- 
Yahu, who are described as Assyrian officials. 

A. H. SAycg. 








SCIENCE NOTES 


At the anniversary meeting of the Royal 
Society, to be held on Saturday next, Sir 
Joseph Lister will be proposed for president, in 
succession to Lord Kelvin, who has held that 
office for the last few years. 


THE Royal Society’s medals have this year 
been adjudicated by the president and council 
as follows: The Copley medal to Prof. Karl 
Weierstrass, for his investigations in pure 
mathematics; a royal medal to Prof. James 
Alfred Ewing, for his investigations on 
magnetic induction in iron and other metals; a 
royal medal to Dr. John Murray, for his 
services to biological science and oceanography 
in connexion with the Challenger reports, and 
for his original contributions to the same; and 
the Davy medal to Prof. William Ramsay, for 
his share in the discovery of argon, and for his 
discoveries regarding gaseous constituents of 
terrestrial minerals. 

Art the first meeting of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers for the new session, to be 
held on Thursday next at 25, Great George- 
street, Westminster, pa’ will be read on 
electric wiring generally and on concentric 
wiring. 

WE quote the following from Nature: 
“‘The trustees of the British Museum have 
decided not to fill up for the present the keepership 
of zoology, vacant by Dr. Giinther’s retirement, 
but to appoint two additional assistant-keepers 
from the existing staff, so that there will be one 
for each of the three sections into which the 
department will be divided for administration 
: viz., insects, other invertebrates, and 
vertebrates. Sir Willian Flower will undertake 
the principal duties of keeper of the department, 
in addition to those of director of the natural 
history division of the Museum. A junior assistant 
will be appointed by competition, so as to keep up 
the numerical strength of the staff of the depart- 
ment. He will probably be attached to the 
entomological section, which although already the 
t, still requires strengthening in order to 
cope with the arrangement of the vast number ot 
specimens continually being added to the 
collection.’’ 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


TuE foundation of the University of Wales, 
which deserves more attention than it has 
received outside the Principality, has already 
led to the first serious effort to reform the 
current pronunciation of Greek and Latin. The 





Abu-Habba. 


circumstances were exceptionally favourable, 
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Owing to the fact that Welsh sounds are only 
represented conventionally in the Roman 
alphabet, Welsh-speaking students have no 
prejudice in favour of the English practice ; 
while the classical professors happen to belong 
to the advanced school of modern philology. 
They have, therefore, readily to abandon 
tradition, and to adopt in all the constituent 
—- a uniform system of pronunciation, 
solely upon historical principles, to which 
the Senate has also given its approval. Two 
Cambridge men, Prof. E. V. Arnold, of 
Bangor, and Prof. R. Seymour, of Cardiff, are 
inly responsible for the scheme, as published 
in pamphlet-form by the Cambridge University 
Press. At this late period it seems unnecessary 
to discuss the general question. As the authors 
say, 
** We can, in the main, reproduce with certaint 
the sounds actually heard at Athens in the fift 
century n.c., and at Rome in the first. The 
margin of doubt that remains, though consider- 
able from the scientific point of view, is neverthe- 
less, when seen from the standpoint of the 
—_ teacher, confined within very narrow 


The chief novelty of the tables here printed 
consists in the column of Welsh sounds, though 
some of them are admitted to be only rough 
equivalents. For example, Welsh has not only 
a trilled r (which is practically absant in 
English), but also a voiced r= Greek / and 
Latin rh. To quote our authors again : 


** The sounds used in the Welsh language are on 
the whole, and particularly as regards the vowels, 
of asimpler and more primitive character than those 
of English ; and their ression in the written 
form is a ent record of the direct influence 
of Latin civilisation upon the Welsh people. The 
English method of pronouncing Latin tends to 
push out of — this important rical relation- 
ship, and to obecure the comparative antiquity of 
the Welsh language itself.’’ 


The value, and indeed the interest, of the 
tables is greatly enhanced by an explana- 
tory appendix, which deals briefly with the 
gen principles of phonetics, and also with 
such matters as accentuation and quantity. 
Prof. Conway announces that he has in hand a 
Text-book of Greek Pronunciation, which will 
give an account of the various sources from 
which our knowledge is derived, and of the 
evidence that determines the sounds assigned to 
the several letters. Meanwhile, we must con- 

tulate him and his colleagues upon the 

ldness of their enterprise, and express a hope 
that Wales will show the way to England in 


adopting the reformed system thoroughly, not | P 


as an alternative, or in parts. 


UnpER the title of Vetera Recentia, the new 
— of humanity at Edinburgh has pub- 
ished (Blackwoods) some renderings of modern 
words into Greek and Latin. He intends them 
primarily as hints towards advanced composi- 
tion ; but we think that they will give pleasure 
even to those who still remember their classics, 
though they have long lost the trick of writing 


prose or verse, Here are some of Prof. Hardie’s | Ped 


suggestions : 
** A Provincial. 

“EAAny 88° ob dor’, Apxds dy xan’ "Apxddwv. 
“ A Pot-hunter. 

ndvroge 8h poiray éxl 1’ ddpas H3t A€Bntas. 
** Established Church. 

wddwora wacdy Moddd’ eboeBeiv Oedy. 
** Compromise. 

ddvras AaBdyras, edueveis yore eee 
** Reaction. 

Xaual, ceAhvnv dwepaxovticas, xirvei. 
** Anarchism. 

mnde Snudpxous txew 


“A Faddist. 

Qui Carthaginem nescio quam suam semper censet 
delendam ; or, Qui, ne fabae interficiantur, 
rempublicam intrrire velit. 

** Pessimists. 

Qui ruere in peius putant omnia. 

** A Professional. 

Ne esuriat, gladiator est. 


** A Hypochondriac. 
Morbum adeo metuit ut valere n-queat. 


** Socialism. 
Perdiderunt Italiam latifundia ? latiora esse jubeo, 
Hy ” 


sed publica 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


Royat Institute or Brrrisu ARCHITECTS. 
(Monday, Nov. 18.) 


F. O. Punrosz, Eeq., president in the chair.— 
Dr. A. 8. Murray, per of Greek and Roman 
antiquities at the British Museum, read a paper 
on ‘*The Sculptured Columns of the Temple of 
Diana at Ephesus.”” He began by referring to 
the views of the late James Fergusson on this 
subject, as ressed in a paper read before the 
Institute twelve years ago, and supported by 
reference to the remains of columns in 
possession of the British Museum. Recently these 
remains had been reconstructed by Dr. Murray’s 
department of the Museum, with a result which 
— in ~*~ — —— reached by 
‘ergusson. Fergusson ound it necessary to 
suppose that between the sculptured drum and the 
square pedestal there was an intervening base ; 
this base had been altogether dispensed with in 
the Museum restoration. It had been found that 
the sculptured drum fitted exactly upon the square 
—— the bed on the top of the pedestals 
ving been eased off on the outer edge for a 
width of two inches, a tly for the express 
purpose of taking the weight off the torus. The 
effect ~— seem strange, but other instances 
existed. The absence of any in member 
between the drums and pedestals of the front row 
of columns was not much to be regretted ; but in 
the second row there was a difficulty, in the 
columns not having some form of base which 
would range with the Ionic bases along the sides 
of the temple. The lecturer gave his reasons at 
some length for considering that the square 
stood on a lower platform at the two 

ends of the temple. For the ascent to the 
stylobate, Wood had proposed a flight of fourteen 
steps all round the temple, each having a tread of 
19in.; but as this left an enormous projection of 
stylobate outside the columns, and as the rise and 
tread of the steps seemed to have been correctly 
ascertained, Fergueson felt himself bound to 
assume a sub-platform of three steps, on which he 
laced a series of wide projecting supposed 
to have been richly sculptured. Dr. Murray had 
taken advantage of this platform for the two ends 
of the temple, and had on it the sculptured 
destals the room of the Pa piers 
Fatroduced by Fergusson, though there was no 
evidence for them among the remains. The thirty- 
six sculptured columns it seemed natural to dispose 
thus—two between the antae without plinths or 
bases; a row of eight (also without plinths or bases) 
resting on the top of the steps; and a 
front row of eight, raised on square sculptured 
estals to the level of the stylobate and 
entirely in front of the steps. So far it had been 
ascertained that certain of the sculptured columns 
had stood on square sculptured tals ; but how 
many had such pedestals, or whether all of them 
had not been so enriched, could not now be 
aay bgp It seemed incredible, how- 
ever, t any one of the huge pedestals could 
have stood on the stylobate. Nor did it follow 
that, because certain of the sculptured columns 
had stood on pedestals at a lower level, the whole 
of the eight front columns had £0 stood. His own 
view of matter, as illustrated in the drawing 


exhibited, Dr. Murray only claimed to be the 
simplest of the many possible solutions that had 
occurred to him. As regarded the sculpturing of 
the lowermost drums of the columns, the lecturer 





abrds 3° Exaces rotérns aire. 


gladly accepted the evidence of certain late Roman 
‘goins professing to represent the facade of the 


temple. The question of the meaning of the 
wens uno scapo used Pliny when speaking of 
the columns sculptured in relief was touched upon, 
and the reading imo scapo was . i 
conformed with the coins and was agreement 
with the existing remains. With respect to the 
dimensions of the columns, it seemed probable that 
the angle columns were of greater diameter, which 
would imply a proportionate increase in height. In 
considering the question whether the 
— were sculptured on all four sides, the 
ecturer gave a detailed description of the remains, 
the inferences which he had drawn from them, and 
the manner in which they were used in the process 
of restoration. He arrived at the conclusion that 
they were sculptured on all four sides, and that 
the sculptures were in some cases an identical 
repetition of subject on every side, and in others a 
series of incidents connected in thought but not 
united by an artistic motive. to the 
earlier Temple of Ephesus, the lecturer described 
various remains of that building at present in the 
British Museum. He mentioned t @ capital 
recently put together from these archaic fragments 
bore a striking reremblance to one from the 
Temple of Hera, in Samos—a fact of great 
interest, seeing that Rhoecus, architect of the 
temple in Samos, also executed certain sculptures 
for the temple at Ephesus. Summing up, he 
affirmed his conviction that the sculpured drum 
rested directly on the square sculptured pedestals, 
that the estals were sculptured on all four 

ptured estals could not 
have stood on the stylobate without producing an 
extremely dissgreeable effect.—A discussion fol- 
lowed, in which Profs. Aitchison, Prof. Roger 
Smith, Mr. R Phené Spiers, Sir Henry Howorth, 
Mr. G. A. T. Middleton, Mr. H. H. Statham, and 
the president took part. 








FINE ART. 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


THE ninth ordinary general meeting of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund was held on Thursday, 
November 14, in the large room of the Zoologi- 
cal Society, 3, Hanover-square ; the president, 
Sir John Fowler, Bart., in the chair, supported 
by Sir Edward Maunde Thompson, K.C.B., 
acting vice-president of the society; Major- 
General Sir cis Grenfell, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., 
and the Rev. Prof. A. H. Sayce, M.A., LL.D., 
having been appointed vice-presidents in the 
places of the late Sir Charles Newton, K.C.B., 
and the late Prof. R. 8. Poole, LL.D.; the 
vacancies made in the committee by the resig- 
nation of Prof. T. Hayter Lewis, F.S.A., and 
the death of Mr. H. Villiers Stuart, having 
been filled by the election of Mr. Hilton Price 
and Mr. Somers Clarke; and Mr. Hutchinson, 
resident of the Art Museum of Chicago, having 
boon appointed vice-president for Chicago, 

The financial report for 1894-5 was read by 
the honorary treasurer, Mr. H. A. Grueber. 
First dealing with the accounts of the Explora- 
tion Fund, as apart from those of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey (for which a te sub- 
scription has always been asked), Mr. Grueber 
pointed out that the expenditure for the year 
1894-5 had been £3093. This amount included 
the outlay for the great excavation at Deir el 
Bahari, for the excavation at Alexandria, and 
for the salaries, travelling, and living expenses 
of the officers of both expeditions. It also 
included the small cost of an expedition made 
by Mr. Hogarth in the Delta and in the 
Fayim, at the request of the committee, 
to examine various sites which might seem 
desirable for the future work of the Fund. 
The publication expenses of the society had 
likewise been heavy, and the exhibition and 
lecture accounts furnished additional items. 
The unavoidable expenditure had indeed been 
so great that, notwithstanding the fact that 
the receipts, both in England and America, 





had increased, the excess of expenditure over 
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income this year amounted to £877, the income 
having amounted to only £2216. This second 
camel deficit was due to the expenses at Deir 
el Bahari, where a large staff of workers and 
artists has been required. Turning to the 
balance-sheet of the Archaeological Survey, 
Mr. Grueber showed that the total expenditure 
had been £452, of which £383 had been spent 
on publications. The receipts had amounted 
to £640, and the Survey had thus been able to 

y off a further instalment of its debt to the 
f:ploration Fund, thereby reducing the 
original debt of £700 to £420. The honorary 
treasurer concluded by appealing not only for 
continued support, but for the means of 
restoring the tly diminished capital to its 
previous standard, since increased activity in- 
volved increased expenditure, and the Fund had 
now taken a foremost place among archaeo- 
logical societies, a place which it should at 
least retain. 

The secretarial statement was then read. 
The secretary drew attention to the first 
volume of the great Deir el Bahari series of 
memoirs to be issued by the Fund, an advance 
copy of which was placed upon the table. The 
book contains twenty-four plates, of which 
twenty-one are reproductions from pencil 
drawings, and three are coloured plates repro- 
duced from water-colours by Mr. Howard 
Carter, the letterpress being a detailed 
description and explanation of the plates. In 
this manner the committee propose to publish 
all the scenes and inscriptions of the Temple. 
The final volume will sum up the teachings on 
art, crafts, and history derived from the 
excavation and study of the Temple. In refer- 
ring to the Survey publications, the secretary 
stated that the fifth memoir would shortly be 
issued and would be entitled Beni Hasan III. 
In the best tombs of Beni Hasan the hiero- 
glyphic signs were still drawn and coloured in 

itio: conformity to the nature of the 
objects which they were originally intended to 
represent ; and Beni Hasan JIT. would consist 
entirely of facsimiled coloured hieroglyphs and 
of details illustrating the manufacture and use 
of flint implements as copied from these tombs, 
and uf an explanatory letterpress by the 
editor of the Survey. No collection of 
facsimiled hieroglyphs having hitherto been 
published, the interest of this volume would be 
very great. Attention was also called to the 
Archaeological Report for 1894-5, now in course 
of distribution to subscribers to both branches 
of the Fund. This contains a full report, 
with map and plans, of the excavations 
conducted by Mr. Hogarth in Alexandria, 
Mr. Naville’s report on the work at Deir 
el Bahari, and also papers by Messrs. 
W. E. Crum and F. G. Kenyon on the year’s 
progress in Coptic and in Graeco-Egyptian 
research, together with the annual editorial 


rr a “s the work of tolo; field and 
udy. The secretary con y giving a 
brief account of the p of the society’s 


excavations and explorations during the past 
year, with the de of which ers of the 
ACADEMY are already familiar. 
The ‘president othe to the great loss 
sustained by the society in the death of its 
honorary secretary, Prof. R. 8. Poole, who, 
together with Miss Edwards, had founded the 
Egypt Exploration Fund. He briefly enumer- 
ated some of the A. ye which that society had 
before i from the beginning as 

ing: To organise explorations and excava- 
tions in 1 with a view to the elucidation 
of the history and arts of ancient Egypt, the 
Bible narrative as far as it has to do with 
Egypt and the Egyptians, Greek history in 
ont and the antiquities of the Coptic 
} ge to publish periodically descriptions of 
. Sites explored and excavated and of the 
antiquities brought to light; to ensure the 





preservation of such antiquities. The a a | 
of the society showed that these objects 
been steadily kept in view. The chairman then 
asked the consent of the meeting to the follow- 
ing presentations of antiquities from Deir el 
Bahari: To the British Museum, the Coptic 
ostraca, set of foundation deposits, beads 
of Senmut, masks of Christian mummies; 
to the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 
set of three mummy-cases, set of founda- 
tion deposits ; to the Edwards Museum, 
University College, London, set of foundation 
deposits ; to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
set of three mummy-cases, set of foundation 
deposits; to the New York Metropolitan 
Museum, set of three mummy-cases, set of 
foundation deposits ; to the Chicago Museum, 
foundation deposits; to the Philadelphia 
Museum, foundation deposits; to the Berlin 
Museum, set of foundation deposits; to the 
Louvre Museum, set of foundation deposits; to 
the Musée Guimet, mask of Christian mummy. 
Other presentations were also made, and the 
consent of the meeting was asked to the 
further distribution of the minor antiquities at 
the discretion of the committee. 

Sir Edward Maunde Thompson having 
returned thanks on behalf of the British 
Museum, the chairman introduced to the meet- 
ing Dr. Woelcker, consulting chemist to the 
Royal Agricultural Society, who had most 
kindly made the analyses of the contents of 
three vases from the foundation deposit at 
Deir el Bahari. Dr. Woelcker said that these 
pots had been described as being of alabaster. 
This they were not, but of marble ; alabaster 
being a sulphate of lime, otherwise known as 
gypsum, while these are of the ordinary 
carbonate form of lime. The lid of the largest 
pot did not fit closely, but the lids of the 
other two pots fitted exactly and were 
closed. The smaller vases had contents, but the 
largest vase had only the remains of contents, the 
same material as that in the others, but part 
of it had run out. The summary of his 
investigations was that the material enclosed 
was essentially a resin. It dissolved almost 
entirely in alcohol, leaving only 10 per cent. 
of insoluble, and half of that silicious, matter ; 
but there was no sign in any of the contents of 
the vessels to indicate the presence of grain 
—practically the material was a resin, or 
mixture of resins. What the material 
originally was exactly, Dr. Woelcker could uot 
say. When the pots reached him the contents 
adhered to one side only, as if the material had 
been put in in a more or less viscid state and the 
pots laid down on their sides. All resins are 
liable to chi . What resins these were 
would ageal upon the materials from 
which they were drawn; but in all cases the 
essential oils would in course of time disappear, 
leaving only the hard substances. On putting 
these materials into heat he found them still to 
contain a certain portion of oil of a more or 
less bituminous nature, but the quantity was 
very small. Dr. Woelcker had hoped that, if 
the subject were of such interest as to have 
been already investigated, he might gather from 
someone present at the —— the nature of 
the resins that were in use at the period from 
which these jars date, and the purpose for 


[ which they were used. The result of his 


investigations was not in favour of the idea 
that unguents had been put into the vessels in 
question; the material seemed rather to be 
incense, or a mixture of resins. 

Mr. D. G. Hogarth next addressed the 
meeting. Referring to the fact that he had 
been a member of the party which went 
up to Philae with Mr. Garstin and various 
engineers and officers in February last, and 
which had recommended that exploration 
of the island which has now been » Mr. 
Hogarth said that it was evident to the com- 





mission that there was no accurate knowledge 
as to what the foundations of the temples of 
Philae rested upon, whe ther continuous ite 
or on granite boulders and earth. It was 
therefore decided that a thorough investiga- 
tion should be made, and that all archaeo- 
logical results — in the course of it 
should be carefully preserved and recorded. 
The direction of this work, which was one of 
the most interesting to be carried out in Egypt 
during the coming season, had been p. in 
the hands of Capt. Lyons, R.E., than whom no 
European in Egypt was better qualified for the 
post, a as 4 did “oe of 
engineer an tologist. In reference to 
the eneanetiens oT Deir el Bahari, with which 
Mr. Hogarth has been closely associated, he 
spoke of this work as now practically finished. 
A certain amount of rubbish still remained to 
be cleared away ; and during the next season 
M. Naville proposed to make a small tentative 
excavation to the south of the Temple for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether the building 
on that side really ended with the Hathor 
Shrine. Should this excavation, however, 
prove to trench on a_ necropolis it 
would be inadvisable to proceed; more- 


over, the site would possibly prove to 
have been rifled previously. The comple- 
tion of the work at Deir Bahari was 


a thing upon which the society could very 
cordially congratulate itself, for it had thereby 
added one more to the very small list of the 
world’s first-rate monuments. Some estimate 
of the achievement might be gathered from a 
comparison of the last edition of Baedeker’s 
Guide to Upper Egypt and the new one about 
to be edited by Dr. Steindorf ; for whereas only 
two pages were formerly devoted to Deir el 
Bahari, there weuld be (Mr. Hogarth under- 
stood) now some ten dealing with the 
temple, and in that way it is put — the level 
of Medinet Habfi, and even of ak, A 
gentleman who is perhaps the highest authority 
on Greek and Roman archaeology in this 
country had said to the speaker that the 
excavation of Deir el Bahari by the Egypt 
Exploration Fund was the biggest and best 
thing which had been done in the way of 
archaeological research by English enterprise 
since the exploration of Nineveh. Sanguine 
hopes of being able to restore the scattered 
fragments of the sculptures to their places had 
been much modified ; for it had become evident 
in the course of the excavations that the walls 
were so ruined that, even after an enormous 
expenditure of time, it would be impossible to 
replace more than twenty per cent. of these 
blocks. The artistic staff must be kept at Deir 
el Bahari for at least another year, their work 
being as yet not half done; and although the 
plates in the volume on the table were ex- 
tremely interesting and beautiful, yet the 
plates to come would be still more so. 
year the artists had begun to make a complete 
copy of the great expedition to Punt, of which 
the scenes rank among the best bas-relief 
sculptures in the world. With to the 
work of last season which had been wholly 
under the direction of Mr. Ho —viz., the 
exploration of Alexandria—he referred hi 
— “4 his own erty 7 < it in the 
re ical Report of t pt Exploration 
Fund for 1894-5, and exalted 1 that, > 
the results had been negative, nevertheless he 
did not regret his undertaking. But though 
feeling bound to recommend that the Society 
should not continue the work at Alexandria, he 
trusted that his conclusion would not be inter- 
preted as discouragement to the residents of 
Alexandria in the exploration of their own city. 
For not only have the resident archaeologists a 
deeper interest in the remains of the town, but 
they have better o ities for work at all 
seasons and at less cost, than can be at the 
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disposal of any foreign society. One thing 
which has led Mr. Hogarth to wish to explore 
Alexandria, had been the hope of getting some 
further knowledge of the Hellenised Jew who 
was so prominent for two centuries before and 
for two centuries after Christ. The whole 
subject of Egyptology might seem to be a little 
barren because we cannot as yet connect it with 
the life of to-day. The bridge which connects 
the Mykenean period with later ages is but 
a rickety structure as yet. The Hellenised 
Jew who pervaded Egypt under the Ptolemies 
may well prove to be the link which will make 
it possible to connect the ancient civilisation 
of Egypt with ourselves, and especially the 
Egyptian faiths, mythology, and ritual with 
the religious formulae, dogma, and ritual 
which we now s. That connexion may 
yet be made, but hardly as the result of 
excavations in Alexandria. The excavations of 
last season also convinced Mr. Hogarth of the 
absolute negation of all hope as regards the 
reservation of any of the contents of the 
Shoushee of Alexandria within the city. Not 
only has the subsoil water risen generally 
above the Roman level, but even where the 
water does not reach there is a great deal 
of damp sucked up by capillary attraction, 
so that there is no chance, even if any papyri 
were found in Alexandria, of their being legible 
at the present day. Mr. Hogarth emphatically 
expressed his conviction that, whether the 
libraries were totally destroyed or not, there are 
not under the houses of Alexandria at this day 
literary remains of any one of the great libraries. 
One of the main reasons for stopping the work at 
Alexandria had been that even below the water 
level everything had been found to be in the 
utmost state of ruin: walls knocked down, 
avements ripped up, everything as it would 
be left after the most awful sack and pillage— 
this had been the experience of every exca- 
vator there. The explanation of this fact 
could only be sought in the history of 
Alexandria, and he suspected that the Arabs 
were more responsible for the destruction 
of the city than even the early Christians 
or the Roman mob. After the Arab conquest 
any of the books which remained would 
naturally drift from Alexandria to Cairo. 
It is not, however, in the rainy Delta that they 
must be sought, but higher up the Nile, 
where man has been iess active. The literary 
treasures of monasteries such as those of Sinai 
and Mount Athos are by this time pretty well 
known, and we are not likely to get much 
from Asia Minor. Constantinople, indeed, is 
not all known, and there may be valuable 
MSS. even now in palaces and mosques; 
but the chances are not very great. It is 
only to Egypt that we can look with any 
confidence, to the Fayiim and to the dry upper 
valley of the Nile, for the lost classics—perhaps 
for Sappho and Menander—and for the missing 
early Christian literature. Some day or other 
a New Testament of the second century must 
turn up in Egypt ; it is even said that a portion 
of one has already been found. And there also 
must be copies of early patristic literature, 
ae the work of Papias, of Hierapolis, the 
disciple of St. John, who wrote down what he 
had heard from the lips of his master, of the 
actual words and deeds of their common 
Master. Although this work is mentioned 
by Eusebius in not very admiring terms, 
its interest for the world would be enormous 
were the book now to be found. In stating 
that he was about to proceed to excavate in the 
Fayim, Mr. Hogarth referred to the great 
number of papyri which have already been 
found in that district during the last few years, 
but of which the quality is not equal to the 
quantity, and briefly indicated the grounds of 
his own hopes for the forthcoming season. The 





NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


TuE following exhibitions will open next week : 
a collection of lithographs—many from draw- 
ings by Sir Frederic Leighton aud Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert —at the Rembrandt Head Gallery, 
Vigo-street ; a series of paintings in Mexico, 
by Mr. Mortimer Menpes, at the Dowdeswell 
Galleries, New Bond-street; a collection of 
water-colour drawings by the late Edward 
Hargitt, at the St. James’s Galleries ; a collec- 
tion of ‘‘ English Landscapes” in water- 
colours, by Mr. George Lucas, at Messrs. 
Prideaux and Allen’s—both in King-street. 
St. James’s ; a collection of pictures in oil and 
pastels, painted in England, France, and Italy, 
by M. Julius Rolshoven, at the St. George’s 
Gallery, Grafton-street; and a collection of 
flower paintings, by Miss Marie Low, at her 
studio, 293, Oxford-street. 


Aw exhibition of the original drawings pre- 
pared for Messrs. Cassell’s new fine art volume, 
Annals of Westminster Abbey, will be held at 
the Institute of Painters in Water Colours, 
from December 2 to December 7, inclusive. 


On Monday next, Messrs. Sotheby will sell 
the collection of etchings formed by the late 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton. As might be 
anticipated, it mostly consists of the work of 
the modern French school — Bracquemond, 
Flameng, Jacquemart, Lalauze, 8, 
Manesse, Rajon, and Richeton. But there are 
also a few Meryons and Whistlers ; some rare 
‘* states” of Seymour Haden; a number of 
proofs of Samuel Palmer; a set of Unger’s 
reproductions of the old masters; and—we are 
somewhat surprised to notice—Aubrey Beards- 
ley’s illustrations to Salome. On the following 
day will be sold Hamerton’s library, which, 
while specially rich in fine art publications, 
also includes a number of standard books, and 
the MSS. of several of his own works. 


Tue Sunday lecture to-morrow afternoon at 
St. George’s Hall will be delivered by Mr. 
Wyke Bayliss, president of the Royal Society 
of British Artists, who has chosen for his 
subject ‘‘ The Use of the Supernatural in Art.” 


AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, Dr. Hamy exhibited photographs 
showing two sides of a stone object of crude 
form which was dredged up a little while ago 
in front of the pier at Havre. Both sides are 
decorated with a graceful interlacing pattern, 
and with borders bearing inscriptions, written 
evidently in runic characters. The stone ends 
in a point, thus closely resembling some of 
those figured by Stepkens and Wimmer. 
When the Runes have been deciphered, it may 
then be ible to conjecture how the object 
found its way to the mouth of the Seine. 





THE STAGE. 


MISS FARREN AS MANAGERESS. 


To many the re-opening of the Opera 
Comique has been the theatrical event of the 
week. The building itself, or rather its 
internal arrangements, have been materially 
altered and improved ; and under the spirited 
management of Miss Nellie Farren—whom the 
function of Saturday last proved to be as great 
a favourite as ever—the entertainment is not 
likely to be inappropriate to those psy. rs for 
whom she will ially cater. e not, 
at the O Comique, have the “ problem 
play”: the effort of the imist will not 
there, we take it, be visible. All will probably 
be cheery. The first piece—a little domestic 
drama by Mr. T. G. Warren—is, indeed, too 
sentimental, and even too old-fashioned. But 
at the Opera Comique, with a good one-act 


—— — 


the comedy itself is but a prolonged curtain- 
raiser, Sayed takes his seat at half- 
past nine pro ty, and what does he then see ? 
He sees an excellent skit — the Haymarket 
“ Trilby,” by . Brookfield and 
another. He sees the prettiest of shows. He 
listens to bright music, discoursed by Meyer 
Lutz’s orchestra, and to so which, if they 
are not remarkable in themselves, attain charm 
when it is Miss Kate Cutler who them ; 
for Miss Kate Cutler, as the now Trilby—“ the 
Model Trilby”’—reveals her is a genuine and 
natural attraction. Good-looking and refined, 
intelligent as actress and singer, and endowed 
with a voice clear, rich, and full, thi y is 
assuredly one of the very best exponents of 
burlesque whom we have on the boards at this 
moment. Other charming people cluster round 
her. They have not, it is true, very much to do; 
but several of the men—if we may turn to 
them—have excellent parts. Why one has 
been cut out—or seems to have been, from our 
experience of Tuesday night—is more than we 
can say. A certain artist was sup to be 
described in the novel, as it originally appeared 
in an American magazine. On Saturday that 
artist was introduced into the pis , and very 
funny it undoubtedly was—and why unjusti- 
fiable? We do not at all see it. However, on 
Tuesday he was gone, and somebody’s sensi- 
tiveness—it may have been Mr. Du Maurier’s— 
had apparently been considered. Fortunately 
the bigger of the men’s parts remained intact. 
Mr. Robb Harwood is weird to the last degree 
in his imitation of the Svengali of the Hay- 
market; and vastly funny is it to see through 
the creation, here and there, Mr. Tree’s some- 
what Teutonic personality, and to have 
evidence of what is supposed to be his dis- 
position to make a speech on rather slight 

rovocation. Mr. Farren Soutar, Mr. C. P. 
ittle, and Mr. Antley are ‘“‘the three mus- 
keteers of the brush.” Mr. Storey, as Jacko, finds 
room, as usual, for en ining antics. And, 
to go back to the ensemble—“ the altogether” 
of the piece, as the model Trilby h would 
say—nothing is more fetching than the dance 
of seven ladies, eae arrayed. It is, 
indeed, revelry Bowdlerised ; but its grace no 
one can question. We cannot say much for 
the first piece, as we have hinted y: 
It will probably not run long; but even 
if we were not now in the a ah —_ . 
things really repaying a visit, the burlesque a 
the Opera " Goulgus would make its mark, 
for, unlike so many of the productions of the 
day, it has nothing pretentious about it. It 
bores no one. It has no mission of Literature 
with a big L, or Art with a big A. It is 
simply and frankly funny, and a delight 
to the eye. We congratulate Miss Nellie 
Farren on her felicitous assumption of the 


duties of management. 








STAGE NOTES. 


THE wish that we “pent only the other 
day that Mr. Wilson tt might again be 
seen among us is to be gratified, it seems, 
quite as soon as we could have — The 
New Year will still be com tively young 
when Mr. Barrett, bringing with him, of course, 
his ‘‘ Sign of the Cross,” is seen at the Lyric, 
which he has engaged, it is said, for a term. 
Meanwhile his second adaptation of Mr. Hall 
Caine’s ‘‘Manxman” has brought out st 
the mg og — Mr. Lewis Waller and Miss 
Florence West in the two principal parts, 
with actors of the rank wot eeecibont service of 
Mr. H. Kemble and Mr. James Fernande 
doing admirable work in what are at least 
secondary characters. The play has been Ww 
received ; and, as at least no is acted with 








meeting terminated with the usual votes of thanks. 


burlesque that drags no interminable length, 


notable inadequacy, it is likely to enjoy # ™ 
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altogether disproportionate to the popular 
success Of the novel. 

THE news of the tragic death of Miss Amy 
Roselle and her ill-starred husband, Mr. Arthur 
Dacre, has affected the theatrical profession 
even more ~_ r a stirred the ordinary 

goer; for o te years the ordin 

en. at least in London, has seen but 
fi e of either of these skilful artists. Mr. 
Dacre and Miss Roselle were married about 
ten years ago; and since that event nothing 
whatever seems to have prospered with 
them—save, indeed, their domestic relations, 
which were ever cordial. The rock on which 
they split—so it is greatly to be feared—was 
the rock of over-weening self-estimation ; or, 
rather, it was their misfortune that each 
esteemed the art of the other in a way in which 
the public could not be brought to agree with 
them. Mr. Dacre on several occasions did 
capable work ; and even the later performances 
of Miss Roselle showed something of the legi- 
timate mpm ny A = Penge oem - 
generous personality, and of the potency of a 
oe knowledge of her craft. But the 
Amy e of the last few years was not the 
Amy Roselle of ten years ago; and the Amy 
Roselle of even ten years ago was not the Amy 
Roselle of eight or ten years earlier. In other 
words, the extreme promise shown by the lady 
in her youth—from the days of what was 
almost childhood to the days when she played, 
and looked with a rare exquisiteness, the part 
of Eve in Mr. Gilbert’s ‘‘ Charity,” and the 
days when her abilities were somewhat ill- 
bestowed upon the inadequate material of 
“Our Boys ”’—that promise, we say, was never 
really quite fulfilled. Her art, as time went 
on, scarcely gained in naturalness; and, in 
plain English, in the later time neither the 
public nor the managers were to be blamed for 
not taking Miss Roselle and her husband at 
the full valuation they placed upon themselves. 
In the theatrical, as in any other profession, it 
is a mistake to habitually assign yourself a 
higher rank than that which good judges will 
assign to you. To abate one’s ktan is of 
course not agreeable, but to this complexion 
must we come at last—most of us; and it is 
better, on the whole, to come to it philo- 
sophically, and not to hold that one’s perch is 
not to be endured when it ceases to be on the 
topmost branch of quite the tallest tree. 


By permission of the Treasurer ‘and Masters 
of the Bench, the Fame of Errors ’”’ will be 
performed in Gray’s Inn Hall by the members 
of the Elizabethan Stage Society on the first 
Saturday in December. The play has not 
been acted there since the performance by 
Shakspere’s company in 1594. The revival will 
be strictly in accordance with the traditions of 
the time, under the direction of Mr. William 
Poel. Among the subscribers who have 
recently joined the society are Mrs. Alma 
Tadema, Mrs. Hugh Bell, and Sir Walter 
Besant. The hon. secre is Mr. Arthur 
Dillon, 52, Talgarth-road, West Kensing- 


ton, W. 








MUSIC. 
HENRY PURCELL. 


“ His worth and works are daily diminishing” : 
thus wrote Dr. Burney of Henry Purcell more 
than a hundred years ago. And since that time 
comparatively little has been done to make 

own the greatest musical genius this country 


} has produced. We have a Purcell Society which 
) moves along at a slow pace, not because there 


) hundredth anni 


re any lack of enthusiasm among its members, 
ut because the public is apathetic. The two 
of Purcell’s death is, 


| however, being commemorated in special fashion 


this week, and it is to be hoped that increased 


interest in the composer will result therefrom ; 
that the hands of the Purcell Society will be 
strengthened; and that the publication of his 
complete works, the noblest monument to his 
memory, will, within reasonable time, be an 
accomplished fact. 

Purcell wrote for the church, the stage, and 
the chamber; and thereby displayed not only 
the greatness, but the universality of his 
genius. This week we shall confine ourselves 
to a notice of his “‘ Dido and A®neas” per- 
formed at the Lyceum Theatre by the pupils of 
the Royal College of Music, on Wednesday 
afternoon, under the conductorship of Dr. 
C. V. Stanford. The small dimensions of 
the work, the modest means employed, and, 
above all, the icular forms of musical art 
in vogue at the time when it was written, 
have all to be taken into consideration in 
forming one’s opinion of it. Yet there is 
nothing so difficult, even for trained musicians, 
as to throw oneself into the past: to try and 
listen with seventeenth, and not with nineteenth, 
century ears. The quaint, and in the choral 
writing scholastic, phraseology of early days 
first attracts notice: it is only by study that 
the manner can be forgotten and tke matter 
duly appraised. Purcell, had he lived now, 
would Stes written differently ; but as he can- 
not come to us we must gotohim. From an 
historical point of view, ‘“‘ Dido and Aineas”’ is 
of supreme interest. Purcell discarded, for the 
first time in England, spoken dialogue, thus 
producing a true music-drama. It was a 
solitary essay con the part of the composer, 
probably a flash of genius rather than the out- 
come of reflection. It was written for a per- 
formance by the ‘‘ young gentlewomen” of 
Mr. Josias Priest’s boarding-school at Chelsea 
in 1680; and it is, therefore, quite ible that 
Purcell did not give full rein to his imagina- 
tion. Furthermore, he was only just out of his 
teens, and his powers, therefore, not fully ma- 
tured. The modest orchestration—two violins, 
viola, bass, and ichord—must have been 
a matter of necessity, not choice; in other 
dramatic works he used, in addition, hautboys, 
trumpets, bassoons, and drums. Yet, in spite 
of limitations, the work bears the stamp of 
greatness. There are pages, such as ‘‘ Dido’s 
Lament,” with its impressive onies— 
a movement worthy of Bach — and the 
closing chorus, which show learning without 
labour; there are recitatives remarkable for 
their truthfulness and fulness of expression ; 
there are arias for solo voice, in which the 
intensifying of the sentiment of the words 
rather hen the carrying out of any set form is 
the prevailing feature. And in 
there is a delicacy and picturesqueness which 
remind one of Gluck and Schubert. in, 
there is in it a latent strength which, the 
composer been ed, would have materially 
interfered with the monopoly enjoyed by the 
great Saxon composer, who, within a few 
ears of Purcell’s death, made England his 
ome, : 
Of the performance of ‘‘Dido and Atneas” 
at the Lyceum little need be said. Neither as 
singers nor actors were the representatives of 
the chief satisfactory. iticism, how- 
ever, would be out of place. The ae 
on the whole, was a careful one, and the staging 
was excellent. To hear the work was in itself 
a matter for thankfulness. Additional accom- 
paniments had been provided by Dr. Charles 
Wood, formerly a pupil of the Royal —— of 
Music. They were, as a rule, effective, and yet 
not obtrusive; the light chorus, ‘‘To the Hills 
and the Vales,” would, we think, have been 
better without drums. There were some 
numbers—as, for instance, in the song, ‘‘ Oft 
she visits this loved mountain ’’—in which there 


the music 


which the ichord must have played at the 
‘* Chelsey ” ormance, probably under the 
fingers of the composer himself. 


J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


A sMALL exhibition of MSS., old editions, 
portraits, &c, relating to Purcell, under the 
direction of Mr. Barclay Squire, will be on 
view at the British Museum until November 
27. Among the autographs was the mag- 
nificent one of the ‘ Bell” Anthem, lent 
by the Queen, and the ‘“‘Save me, O God” 
Anthem, lent by Mr. W. H. Cummings; also 
the “Te Deum” belonging to Dr. Bridge. 
The fine portrait of the composer attributed to 
Kneller, and now in the possession of Mr. A. 
Littleton, forms a conspicuous feature among 
the pictures. This exhibition, though small, 
is precious, and it seems a pity that means 
were not taken to make it more generally 
known. Further, the British Museum au- 
thorities might have gone to the expense, not 
a large one, of printing a catalogue, not merely 
for the convenience of the moment, but as a 
record for the future. 


HERR REISENAUER gave his third pianoforte 
recital at St. James’s Hall yesterday week. He 
gave an admirable reading of the first move- 
ment of Beethoven’s Sonata in C sharp minor ; 
but the Allegretto lacked repose, and the Finale 
romance. He played the Etudes Symphoniques 
of Schumann very unequally. In the more 
delicate numbers he was most successful ; the 
one with the violin arpeggios deserves special 
mention, on account of the lightness of wrist 
and finger displayed. In the loud variations 
the tone was often hard. Some short pieces b 
Couperin and Rameau were effectively rendered. 
We have come to the conclusion that Herr 
Reisenauer varies much in his performances ; 
but when he is at his best he is very good. 


THE Monday and Saturday Popular Concerts 
have commenced, but as yet there has not 
been anything specially worthy of record. 
On Monday, Herr Rosenthal made his first 
appearance at these concerts, and played some 
of the Brahms ‘“ Paganini” Variations, a 
wonderful performance, which secured for him 
an enthusiastic reception. We doubt whether 
any living pianist surpasses him in the matter 
of technique. As encore he played Chopin’s 
‘* Berceuse.” 


Miz. Inma SETHE, a pupil of Herr Ysaye, 
gave an orchestral concert at St. James’s 
Hall on Tuesday afternoon. In Mendelssohn’s 
Violin Coneerto and in E. Guiraud’s ‘‘ Caprice” 
she showed signs of promise, for as yet she is 
young. She has good, strong tone, and con- 
siderable exercution ; the latter, however, lacks 
finish. She was evidently very nervous or 
excited, so that passages were hurried and 
indistinct ; this waa especially the case with the 
Finale of the Concerto. Her best playing was 
in a Sarabande and Gigue of Bach, which she 
interpreted in a calm, skilful manner. The 
orchestra was under the vigorous direction of 
Mr. G. Ernest. 


THE concert at the South-place Institute 
to-morrow evening will be devoted entirely 
to the music of Brahms. 


Ar the meeting of the Irish Literary Society, 
to be held next ew wty Aa the rooms of the 
Society of Arts, Adelphi, Miss Annie Patterson, 
Mus. Doc., will give a lecture on ‘‘ Old Irish 
Music,” illustrated with musical selections 
and lantern slides. She proposes to deal 
particularly with the antiquity of the harp, and 
with the references to harp-playing in ancient 





did not seem a proper equivalent for the part! 





Gaelic literature. 
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THE STORY OF ROSINA, and other Verses. 
By AUSTIN DOBSON. 


With Forty-nine Illustrations by 


Hugh Thomson. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“ The merit of a beautiful volume is with Mr, Hugh Thomson, in whose illustrations is the point of this republication, Mr, Thomson has done mnch charming work before, and 


his latest drawings, too, are characteristic and charming.’’—Daily Chronicle, 


*,* A Large-Paper Edition, limited to 250 Copies, will also be issued, price £1 1s. net. 
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THOUSA 


THE BALLAD of BEAU BROCADE, and other Poems of the Eighteenth Century. By Austin 


DOBSON. With Fifty Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. Crown 8vo, 5s, 
ILLUSTRATED BY 


Twenty-five Illustrations by Bernard Partridge, Small 4to, 5a. 


BERNARD PARTRIDG 


PROVERBS in PORCELAIN, to which is added “AU REVO 


” a Dramatic Vignette. With 


SULTAN MURAD V. The Turkish Dynastic Mystery, 1876-95. By Djemaleddin Bey. With 


Six Portraits. Crown 8vo, 9s, 


** ....This remarkable volume....... Substantially the basis of the book is historic. It shows how Abdul Aziz was a oy in eee of Murad, his nephew, whose inclination was 
towards sweeping reforms; and how this young monarch was pronounced mad and interned, some say murdered.”—Daily 





INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
THE ORIGIN of PLANT STRUCTURES by SELF- 


ADAP’ TATION to the ENVIRONMENT. By Rev. G. HENSLOW, F.L.S., F.G.S8., 
Author of “ The Origin of Floral Structures.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 
* Every student of vegetable physiology and of the natural history of plants will find the 
work of high interest,’’— Notes and Queries, 


ICE WORK, PRESENT and PAST. By T. G. Bonney, 


D.8c., LL.D., F.RS., F.S.A., F.G.8, Crown 8vo, 5s, (Immediately. 


A CONTRIBUTION to OUR KNOWLEDGE of SEED- 


LINGS. By the Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., F.R.8S. Crown 
8vo, 53, (In the press, 


FIRST STEPS in EGYPTIAN. By E. A. Wallis Budge, 
a ee cage of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British MMe ad — 


THE LIFE of a CONSPIRATOR: being Memoirs of Sir 


EVERARD DIGBY, by ONE of his DESCENDANTS. By the AUTHOR of “ THE 
LIFE of a PRIG.’ ith Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 9s. [Now ready, 


THE HUGUENOTS and the REVOCATION of the EDICT of 


NANTES. By HENRY M. BAIRD, With Maps, 3 vols., 8vo, £1 10s. [Now ready. 


GARDENCRAFT, OLD and NEW. By the late John D. 


SEDDING, With a Memorial !Notice by the Rev. E. F. RUSSELL. LIllustrated, 
Third Edition, Demy 8vo, 12s, (Jmmediately, 


THE HOUSE of JOY. By Laurence Housman, Author of 


“A Farm in Fairyland.” With Nine Illustrations and cover meee | 4 designed by 
the Author, Crewn 8vo, [In the press, 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE’S FIRST CAMPAIGN. With 


Comments by HERBERT H, SARGENT, Lieut. U.S, Army. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
[¥ Fow ready. 








ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 
LECTURES on the PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION, to ther 


with a Work on the Proofs of the Existence of God. By G. W. F. HE lated 
from the Second German Edition by the Rev. E. B. SPIERS, B.D., ae Ms. BURDON 
- In$vols., ne Bee 8vo, 12s, each. 
distinguished by carefully 6 lied scholarship and a 
AA. and nothing but — gratitude and admira- 
for a "splendid addition to our literature of religion and 


the translators 


bap 4 SS of Ly 8 


philosophy.” — 

THE PHILOSOPHY of MUSIC. Being the Substance ofa 
Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By WILLIAM 
POLE, F.R.S., Mus. Doc, Oxon. New and Revised Edition, Large op he 

LECTURES on the HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. By 


p we F. HEGEL. Translated from the German by E. 8. ee assisted by 
F. H. SIMSON, Vol. III. Large post 8vo, 12s. press, 


LAO-TSZE, the GREAT THINKER, with a Translation of 


his Thoughts on the Nature and Manifestation of God. By Major-General G. G. 
ALEXANDER, Author of “ Life of Confucius.” Crown 8vo, bs. [Now ready, 


THE TRUTH of CHRISTIANITY. By Major W. H. Turton, 


R.E. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Now ready, 


THE BEATITUDES. By the Rev. Canon Byte. Crown 





8vo, 3s. 6d. Next week, 
VENICE. BE. By D. Pidgeon. Pott 8vo, with a Frontispiece 
In the pr-ss, 


FRANCIS 1S XAVIER, the APOSTLE of the INDIES. By 


MARY HALL MACLEAN. With Illustrated Title-page. Crown 8vo, | Ja the press, 


MONASTIC LIFE, from the Fathers of the Desert to 


Charlemagne. By T. W. ALLIES. Demy 8vo. [Jn the press, 
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of Printed Books, British Museum. The Pi 


England in the Fifteenth Centu 
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EARLY ENGLISH PRINTING. A Portfolio of Facsimiles illustrating 


or by E.GORDON DUFF. Royal folio, 300 Copies will be printed for sale. 


the History of Printing i in 
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ENGLISH ILLUMINATED MSS. By Sir E. Maunde Thompson, K.C.B., Principal Librarian of 
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THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 
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SINTRAM: a Northern Drama. By A Gradaate of Balliol. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE TRIUMPH of LOVE: Poems. By William Turberville. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“Mr, Turberville has soared high, and has By by no means unsuccessful,” —Birmingham Daily Post. 


THE TWO THRONES. 


J. A. Goodchild, Author of “ Somnia Medici,” &c. Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“ Powerful, —— work, Le ae eons wedded to beauty of expression.”’—Black and 
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“Contains much » and some 
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